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pass now into a new year we 

each have the privilege and opportunity to — 
write a new record of achievement. Let us work | 
together in chapters and states to make that record 
an outstanding one. 


The month of October proved to be one of ac-— 
tivity at our own two D. A. R. schools. Classrooms © 
were dedicated at Kate Duncan Smith. There the ~ 


pride to parents as well as pupils. The apartment > 
for teachers, gift of Michigan Daughters, is com- 
plete. The water-system given by Pennsylvania — 
Daughters will be of untold benefit to the entire — 
school. 

For the first time in years, it rained at Tamassee — 
on Founders Day, but the spirits and enthusiasm | 
of those present were not dampened. The Gibson 
Chapel was dedicated with proper ceremony. It is beautiful and will serve the com- — 
munity as well as the school. The cornerstone for the May Erwin Talmadge auditorium- 
gymnasium was laid. The walls for this structure are rapidly going up. 


It’s a joy and a never "tailing inspiration to hear committee reports in widely wparted 
states and to know of the fine work our members are doing. 


The construction work at headquarters is progressing rapidly and very soon offices” 
can be moved into the new addition. This fact should remind chapters to send in their — . 


Treasurer General’s report. 
January is the month for resolutions. If there are members, reading this page, who 
have not paid their share, please make your resolution to take your contribution to your 
chapter treasurer this month. Our goal is every member a contributor and every chapter — 
on the honor roll. If 183 chapters can do that then every chapter can. : 
Kansas, Montana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and West Virginia are the latest states" 
reporting they have every chapter contributing. 


| en New Year to all, 


Q. 


President General, N. S. D. A. R. 


President General’s Message 
That Reminds Me: 
§ a 
Becker Hall is now remodeled and is a source of 
* * 
. T . . 
Fall Conferences were held in Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Indiana and New York, 
* % * 
[3] 


; URING the past year and a half we 
have been setting down on _ these 
pages, chapter by chapter, the story of our 
Colonial Colleges. It is a story of which 
we as Americans can be proud, a story 
that to this writer always seems to take 
on added luster in the re-telling. Our far- 
sighted Founding Fathers, many of them 
without formal education themselves, were 
determined that those who followed them 
should have the opportunity of the best 
schooling they could give them, no matter 
what the effort might cost. And the task 
was not easy; at times the burden was 
heavy and the obstacles forbidding. But 
these men reasoned that, if a people were 
to be free, they must be educated for free- 
dom, that an intelligent, enlightened citi- 
zenry was the first requisite of the great 
Republic they were blue-printing. So they 
labored and sacrificed and built—and it all 
adds up to a saga that, in terms of achieve- 
ment, perhaps has no parallel in all history. 
Those were great men—those fearless 
trail-blazers who carved a civilization out 
of this wilderness. Lesser men might pos- 
sibly have dreamed such a dream as theirs; 
I am certain that lesser men could never 
have made that dream come true. They 
were men of the true pioneering zeal, men 
of unusual moral integrity, of intellectual 
honesty, of industry, vision, determination, 
courage. All these qualities of character 
they had in abundance; they must certainly 
have failed in their undertaking had they 
lacked any one of them. But over and 
above these natural attributes I like to 
think of our Founding Fathers as men 
whose lives were motivated by, and cen- 
a around, four great, unshakeable be- 
iefs. 

First was their belief in a Supreme Being. 
They were, of course, pious men from the 
start; many of them had come to these 
shores primarily to find a haven where they 
might worship as they saw fit and where 
there would be no restraints on their free- 


~ Our Colonial Colleges 
Conclusion: Safeguarding Our Heritage 


By Hersert G. Moore 


them as He usually is to men who dare to 
venture in a noble cause. He blessed them 
with a fertile soil, with abundant natural 
resources, with a friendly climate. And 
these devout souls were quick to raise their 
voices in thanksgiving for the bountiful 
blessings that were everywhere around 
them, and to acknowledge the Divine guid- 
ance which clearly manifested itself in so 
many ways. By our standards of today 
they appear as stern and strait-laced men, 
whose rigid code of morals and strict ad- 
herence to doctrine made them perhaps a 
bit prudish and stuffy. But it is an his- 
torical fact that a great people are always 
a deeply religious people. 

Next came their belief in their fellow 
men and, more important still, in them- 
selves. Never once did they permit them- 
selves to question their capacity to endure 
hardships and privations, or to doubt their 
ability to work out their own destiny. 
They had no strong central government on 
which to lean; they had to rely on them- 
selves, but that was enough. It made them 
rugged individualists, men of amazing in- 
genuity and of almost incredible courage. 
Everything they had or hoped to have had 
to come through their own efforts and their 
own toil. It’s good when men have to 
depend on themselves and have to believe 
in themselves. 

Third was their belief in Liberty, an all- 
inspiring belief that gripped their minds 
and their hearts and made them invincible. 
They believed, as men before them had 
done, that human beings were endowed 
with “certain inalienable rights”; only this 
time they were determined that they would 
make those beliefs come alive. We owe 
much to this philosophy of freedom which 
took possession of their souls, and to the 
realization of which they in time were to 
pledge “our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor.” We, who today enjoy our 
liberty, will never fully understand what 
that word can mean to men who still must 
achieve it. 


It is an unfortunate fact that 
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men will venture more to win liberty than 
they will to guard it. 

These three beliefs—a belief in God, a 
belief in themselves, a belief in Liberty— 
made up the great credo of our Founding 
Fathers. But these three beliefs in them- 
selves would not have been enough. They 
needed a fourth belief to coordinate them— 
and that was a belief in education. It was 
this belief that led to the establishment of 
our colonial schools and colleges. Mini- 
mize their importance now if you will, but 
it was these primitive schoolhouses erected 
in the wilderness that helped to spread the 
eternal truths among the patriots, gave 
purpose and direction to their other beliefs, 
set their hearts on fire. These .colonial 
schools and colleges were, indeed, “the 
cradles of our liberty,” and let us never 
forget it. 

From these frontier institutions came the 
men who with their eloquence rallied the 
people for the cause of independence, who 
drafted the immortal document proclaim- 
ing that independence, who led the often 
ragged, always ill-equipped troops to vic- 
tory in the war, who brought the thirteen 
separate colonies together into one nation 
under the Constitution, who later took their 
places in the halls of Congress, in the courts 
of law, in the pulpit, in the marts of trade, 
and there brought to glorious fruition the 
fondest dream that men have ever dreamed. 
To be sure, there were many unlettered 
and even illiterate men in those days, and 
they also served the cause well. But the 
leaders were invariably the men who had 
been taught and trained and inspired in the 
little colonial schools. All the magnificent 
sacrifices of those stirring times might have 
availed nothing—had our Founding Fath- 
ers not believed in the value of education, 
had they lacked the foresight to plan and 
build an educational structure that would 
adequately serve the people during their 
years of struggle. 

When we today honor the outstanding 
military heroes and statesmen of Revolu- 
tionary days, let us at the same time remem- 
ber that some of that honor and much of 
the credit belong to the colonial school- 
masters, those rugged individualists and 
great patriots who labored faithfully and 
often with little reward—such men as In- 
crease Mather, William Small, Ezra Stiles, 
Jonathan Edwards, John Witherspoon, 
Eleazar Wheelock, Francis Alison, Samuel 


Stanhope Smith, to mention just a few. 

So, if these articles on our Colonial Col- _ 
leges have helped some of us to a better _ 
understanding and appreciation of the ~ 
character and spirit of these early patriots, 
and especially of the schools and school- — 
masters of that period, this writer will feel — 
at least partially rewarded. But that still _ 
is not enough. For if we have not learned — 
a lesson from the past and are not now able — 
or willing to apply that lesson to the pres- — 
ent, if we have failed to realize that the — 
great task remains unfinished, then these _ 
articles have definitely fallen short of their — 
full purpose. Let us remember that we to- 
day are the beneficiaries of all that has 
been achieved up to this moment. Ours is 
truly a grand heritage; ours is now the 
duty and the privilege of protecting and 
safeguarding that heritage. Are we being 
faithful to the trust? 

It would be pleasant to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. But serious doubts 
assail us, and I, for one, fear that we have — 
relaxed our vigilance in recent years. In _ 
fact, any close observer of present condi- 
tions and trends must realize that we today 
are facing an educational crisis in this 
country, especially as it applies to our in- — 
stitutions of higher learning. Or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that we 
are facing a series of crises, for there are 
many problems, each of which must be 
dealt with separately, but all of which are 
more or less related. Let’s list a few. 

Our campuses are obviously overcrowded — 
at present. Our classrooms, laboratory and 
library facilities are overtaxed. Our teach- — 
ing staffs are overworked—and oftentimes 
underpaid—and some faculty appointments _ 
have been made to men whose qualifica- — 
tions leave something to be desired, for, 
as President J. L. Morrill, of the University 
of Minnesota, recently admitted: “Many 
staff members, frankly, have been recruited — 
catch-as-catch-can.” Inadequate housing | 
has brought in its wake unwholesome cam- 
pus social conditions. Not a few students 
are confused and frequently frustrated. 
Under such circumstances it would be a 
miracle if educational standards had not 
suffered. These conditions, it may be 
argued, are temporary. But there are indi- 
cations that they may not be as temporary | 
as we think. However, there are other | 
problems which are definitely of a more © 
permanent nature. 
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For it is no secret that our great pri- 
vately endowed institutions are finding it 
increasingly difficult to meet today’s higher 
costs, and the wells of private philanthropy 
seem to be drying up. There is a growing 
tendency to consider higher education as 
a right instead of a privilege as in the past. 
This prompts ever larger government sub- 
sidies, and with each new appropriation 
comes a new threat to academic freedom— 
and academic freedom, remember, is one 
of the priceless tenets of our way of life. 
Finally strange isms are taking root on 
these campuses of ours, and these colleges, 
which once were the proud “cradles of our 
liberty,” may well become the “cradles” of 
something far different—if they have not 
already done so. 

This is not a pretty picture that we have 
drawn here. And undoubtedly there are 
people—many prominent educators among 
them—who will flatly deny that educational 
standards have been lowered or that aca- 
demic freedom has been seriously threat- 
ened or that there has been any appreciable 
infiltration of foreign ideologies. But let’s 
take a look and draw our own conclusions. 

Perhaps it may be said that many of the 
problems confronting our colleges today 
are not entirely indigenous to the campus, 
but stem from a change that has come over 
the people as a whole during recent years, 
a change in character, a change in outlook, 
a very alarming tampering with our sense 
of values. As we said before, our Found- 
ing Fathers were the most self-reliant of 
men, and they did not need to look beyond 
themselves for support. They carved their 
livelihood out of the wilderness, they fash- 
ioned their own social and economic struc- 
ture, they created their own brand of secu- 
rity. They were to a remarkable degree 
masters of their own destiny, and govern- 
ment to them was only a servant. Truly, 
they were strong men. 

But not so the people of today. We have 
succumbed to a false philosophy which 
teaches that men are no longer capable of 
standing on their own feet. It all started 
when we paid men to lean on shovels and 
sent checks to farmers for plowing under 
every third row and killing every third pig. 
From this beginning we have expanded the 
idea into a great system of public doles 
which reaches into every phase of our 
national life. We have thus created a vast 
bureaucratic Colossus at Washington, and 
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to this greedy, grasping Colossus we now 
look for support. Instead of relying on our- 
selves to get things done, we today are told 
to write to our congressmen. Our Found- 
ing Fathers would have been shocked; some 
of us are shocked too. 

The war seems only to have increased 
this dependency on government. Today 
everybody is looking to Washington for 
the things they used to do for themselves. 
Everybody today not only seeks, but ex- 
pects, a hand-out; everybody wants some- 
thing for nothing. Doles, pensions, bo- 
nuses, subsidies. In every field of en- 
deavor, and in a constantly increasing 
flood, the orders, regulations and directives 
are channeled from government to the peo- 
ple. One by one we are driving nails into 
the coffin of free enterprise. Forty-eight- 
hour weeks, forty-hour weeks, thirty-five- 
hour weeks, thirty-hour weeks. More wages, 
more comforts, more luxuries, more leisure, 
more security, more of everything—except 
work, 

Few among us are opposed to progress. 
We know that the thinking that served men 
in the day when travel was geared to the 
measured gait of a horse and war to the 
limited range of the old flintlock musket 
must undergo a few changes before it can 
serve us in this age when planes are travel- 
ing at supersonic speeds and atoms are 
flying apart. No, we’re not opposed to 
progress and we’re not opposed to change, 
and most of us have no desire to scrap 
some of the notable social gains which have 
been made in recent years. 

But just as we can’t eat the cake until 
it is baked, so we shouldn’t grab for life’s 
dividends until they’ve really been earned. 
And definitely we don’t deserve to be called 
reactionaries and old fogies just because 
we deplore this modern tendency to lean 
on government, to use Uncle Sam as a con- 
venient prop, to adopt a planned existence 
from cradle-to-grave. And this strange new 
philosophy, which has permeated our whole 
national life, has quite naturally infiltrated 
our colleges where, like a giant termite, it 
is gnawing at the great educational struc- 
ture which we should have been guarding 
so jealously. Let’s take a look and see 
what is happening on our campuses today. 
For this writer is afraid a lot of us don’t 
know. 

Since the close of the Civil War our 
population has multiplied approximately 
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three and one-half times. During the same 
period the number of university students 
has increased over 40 times—until today 
some 700 accredited colleges in America 
report total enrollments of roughly 2,500,- 
000 young men and women. At first glance 
this may appear to be a healthy sign, and 
it definitely would be if all these students 
were motivated wholly by a zest for learn- 
ing, if the institutions themselves were 


equipped to give them what they seek, and, 


if the whole financial structure were basic- 
ally sound. But unfortunately not one of 
these conditions is being met in full. 

For this recent stampede to the campus 
has been artificially induced, since, as we 
know, it is largely due to the influx of 
veterans taking advantage of the educa- 
tional benefits under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
These boys—and some girls too—are_en- 
joying four years of college by courtesy 
of Uncle Sam. We didn’t ask them whether 
they really wanted such an education; we 
made little or no attempt to find out first 
whether they were fitted to profit from it; 
we didn’t even bother to figure out whether 
or not we could afford it. We simply 
handed it to them on a platter. 

This writer, who is a veteran himself, is 
not going to comment on the overall wis- 
dom of this measure which is presenting 
to hundreds of thousands of ex-servicemen 
an education they would not otherwise have 
had, and which is presenting to the Amer- 
ican people a bill they will be a mighty 
long time in paying. Suffice it to say that 
some of the boys deserve eveything that can 
be done for them—within the limits of our 
resources naturally. And most of them 
have apparently taken their work seriously 
and have, on the whole, made a better 
record than their non-veteran classmates. 
Or at least that seems to be the consensus 
of opinion. 

But the point is that this plan of free 
education, regardless of the purpose back 
of it, is setting a precedent, just one further 
step in this program to encourage the peo- 
ple to depend on government more and 
more every day. We'll discuss the pro- 
posed future steps later, but right now it’s 
well to keep in mind that millions of young 
Americans are being indoctrinated in the 
new learning that holds that all good things, 
including monthly checks, flow from Wash- 
ington. They may forget a lot of technical 
facts they’re being taught in the classroom 


now, but that is one thing they'll probably 
carry with them through life. And that’s 
what keeps the Colossus growing and that’s 
what keeps the bureaucrats in power. 

The pill becomes just a little bitterer to 
swallow when it is hinted that maybe these 
ex-Gl’s are being cheated anyway. Many 
educators, of course, deny this charge. 
That’s to be expected. You'll rarely find a 
merchant who'll admit that his merchan- 
dise isn’t’ what it’s advertised to be. But 
how could standards possibly be main- 
tained amidst this present confusion ? 

For a college education—the genuine 
article—is more than just living in close 
proximity to a few imposing Gothic towers, 
queuing up at the library, trooping in and 
out of lecture halls, listening to a “canned” 
discourse that someone somewhere has 
spoken into a microphone, memorizing a 
few textbook axioms, buying mimeo- 
graphed notes, taking an occasional exami- 
nation which is later marked by a machine, 
and finally standing up in front of an audi- 
ence and accepting a scroll of parchment 
from the president whom the student has 
never before seen. In the old days our 
Founding Fathers stressed close teacher- 
student relationships, reasoning that the 
student was likely to profit more through 
his daily contacts with great minds than 
through a whole library full of. books. 

But such associations are impossible in 
today’s teeming classrooms, where the stu- 
dent is just a number in a seat, where he 
loses his individuality and becomes merely 
a robot in a community of 10,000 or 30,000 
other robots. At many of our universities 
today the student never even sees his pro- 
fessor, but only hears his voice coming to 
him over a loud speaker in an overflow 
room. This is assembly-line education. In 
some cases it might be described as chain- 
store education—for Rutgers has estab- 
lished branches in various parts of New 
Jersey, and the University of California’s 
44,000 students are scattered over campuses 
in Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Davis and Santa Barbara. Educators may 
defend this kind of education, but some of 
us may be pardoned if we lift an eyebrow. 

Nor are these mass production methods 
as profitable in the field of education as in 
industry. For despite the fact that most of 
our colleges are overcrowded today, they— 
or at least the privately endowed institu- 
tions—are facing a critical financial crisis. 
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The reason is that education didn’t pay its 
way in the old days—and it still doesn’t. 
The average tuition paid by the student— 
or by Uncle Sam—covers less than half the 
actual cost of education, and the fee cannot 
be appreciably increased without closing 
the door on many deserving young people. 
This means that the more students enrolled, 
the more money the college loses. This is 
not a new development, but inflation, of 
course, has greatly accentuated the prob- 
lem. Ten years ago the income from 
Princeton’s 30 million dollar endowment 
paid 40 per cent of the total budget; today 
the university’s 50 million dollar endow- 
ment yields an income that covers only 
about 20 per cent of the operating cost. 
Columbia’s annual deficit is averaging 
about a million dollars, and the university 
is now engaged in an endowment campaign 
for $170,000,000. Everywhere we find the 
same picture, with nearly every college 
conducting some kind of a drive for des- 
perately needed funds. Truly the fate of 
our privately endowed institutions hangs 
in the balance. 

What is the solution? Is it government 
subsidy? Not according to the Rev. John 
J. Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame 
University, who insists that our colleges 
must remain “reservoirs of progress” and 
“intellectual Fort Knoxes where the gold 
of independence is stored.” Not according 
to Dr. Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton, 
who makes it emphatic that “neither poli- 
tics nor bureaucracy encourages the free- 
roaming mind.” And not according to 
most thinking Americans, who know that 
government aid means only one thing— 
government control. That is not what our 
Founding Fathers had in mind when they 
built their little colleges in the wilderness. 

But the something-for-nothing boys are 
determined that it shall be government 
subsidy. As we mentioned before, free 
education for veterans was but the first 
step. That was the foot in the door. Now 
the proposed Federal Aid to Education Bill 
would open the door wide. Before the war 
there were never more than 16 per cent of 
our college-age youth in college at one time. 
Now it is proposed to send up to 40 per 
cent of them to the campus. Not only will 
the government pay their tuition—and a 
much higher fee than the present $500— 
but there will be additional Federal sub- 
sidies for buildings, faculty salaries and 


current operating expenses. Obviously the 
total bill would run into billions of dollars 
annually, and, no matter what promises are 
given, we all know that no government is 
going to turn this kind of money over to 
educators without dictating what is taught 
and how it is taught and why it is taught. 

Do the American people want govern- 
ment-sponsored education on the college 
level? An eloquent answer was given by 
the two Catholic members of President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion—Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt 
and Martin R. P. McGuire—who in their 
dissenting minority report stated: 

“We believe it is timely to call attention 
to the dangers of a higher education sys- 
tem largely or completely dominated by 
the state. Exclusive control of education, 
more than any other factor, made the dic- 
tatorships of Germany, Italy and Japan 
acceptable to an ever-increasing number of 
the population. We fear that legislation 
implementing the commission’s recommen- 
dation would go a long way toward estab- 
lishing an administrative structure for 
higher education whereby government in 
the United States might easily use the Na- 
tion’s public colleges and universities to 
promote political purposes.” 

But the great majority of the American 
people are strangely silent. They either 
don’t know or they don’t care what is hap- 
pening. And before some of us wake up, 
we may find that a college education has 
ceased to be a privilege, as it was in the 
days when we were laying the foundations 
of this nation, and has become a right, 
guaranteed by an all-powerful state which 
is dedicated to the prinicple that each hu- 
man being must be taken by the hand and 
led from the cradle to the grave. Our great 
privately endowed universities are the bul- 
wark of our whole educational system and, 
if they are to remain free to teach the 
truth, they must be financed in the future 
as in the past, by their alumni and friends 
and especially by private industry, which 
has a major stake in private education. 

Of course, some argue that, by withhold- 
ing state aid, we are making college the 
exclusive province of the rich man’s chil- 
dren. That is the propaganda of the bu- 
reaucrats. Few young people in the past 
have been forced to forego a college educa- 
tion for financial reasons—if they were 
sufficiently determined to have it. And the 
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door should be opened a little wider in the 
future by making more scholarships avail- 
able and by providing more job opportu- 
nities. It is a fact that a person who has 
nt to earn what he gets values it more highly 
and puts it to better use than does the 


” person who has it handed to him. Possibly 
. the greatest disservice we could do our 
s young people would be to make a college 
at education too easy for them. 
mt Finally there is that matter of Commu- 
It nist infiltration. We are a smug, compla- 
_ cent people and it’s hard to convince some 
of us that this is really a danger. A few 
2 assorted facts picked at random will have 
| to suffice here. 
The National Council of Soviet 
Y Friendship was long ago labeled subversive 
4 by the Attorney General of the United 
” States. And yet among its sponsors have 
t been 37 prominent educators, representing 
, Bryn Mawr, Smith, California, Chicago, 
“ Princeton, Yale, Stanford, Columbia, Den- 
a ver, Toledo, Harvard, Tuskegee, Oberlin, 
a Johns Hopkins, New York University, 
Michigan, City College of New York, Chey- 
“ ney Teachers, even Union and Auburn 
Theological seminaries. 
: One hundred and twenty-four educators, 
including several college presidents, were 
. among those who signed an open letter to 
2 the 8lst Congress, demanding abolition 
3 of the House Committee on Un-American 
40 Activities. Harvard led the list with 21, 


we Yale had 11, New York University eight, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology six, 
Columbia and Princeton five each. It may 
h be argued that the men in these two lists 

are not necessarily card-holding Commu- 
nists. That’s true. But they’re either fel- 


d low travelers or incredibly naive, and are 
7 definitely unfitted to instruct American 
1. youth and uphold the American Way. 

Likewise another Red-front organiza- 


tion, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, has been backed by educators from 
h a score of institutions, from Brown to Tu- 

lane, from Mt. Holyoke to Minnesota. Al- 
1. together more than 2000 American college 
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faculty members are, or have ‘been actively 


us how to save that liberty in 


associated with groups of the Com- 
munist Party. 

One of the most influential members of | 
the Williams College faculty is a Leftist — 
who once served the Chicago Communist — 
“Workers School.” Moscow’s Pravda re- 
cently included a Harvard professor and a 
Princeton professor among 11 Americans 
cited for their “sincere friendship” for the — 
Soviet Union—a dubious honor to say the 
least. A University of Chicago professor 
was quoted by the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(October 23, 1945); “We must do every- 
thing we can to abolish the United States” _ 
—and that man still instructs American 
youth! 

Thus we could go on indefinitely, citing 
incident after incident. Scores of colleges 
have active Communist cells on their cam- 
puses. Nearly every college employs a few 
mouthpieces for the Party Line. There are — 
textbooks in use which are pure, unmiti- — 
gated propaganda. We have wandered a — 
long, long way from the path which our 
Founding Fathers charted for us. It is no 
idle statement to say that our campuses, 
which once were “the cradles of our lib- 
erty,” have become the spawning grounds — 
of foreign ideologies. 

Yes, ours is a grand heritage. And ours — 
is now the duty and the privilege of safe- — 
guarding that heritage. Are we being 
faithful to the trust? That’s a question — 
we should ponder long and carefully, And _ 
if it’s guidance we seek, we can do no — 
better than return once more to the inspir- | 
ing story of our Colonial Colleges, and re- — 
trace the steps taken by our Founding Fath- — 
ers who, undaunted and unafraid, built 
their little temples of learning on a wild 
frontier, and there preached the true Amer- 
icanism. And the four great beliefs, which 
served them so well, will serve us today— 
a belief in God, a belief in themselves, a be- é 
lief in liberty, and a belief in a sound educa- 
tion, based on complete academic freedom _— 
and undiluted with foreign alloys. Those 
colonial schoolmasters turned out the men 
who won our liberty in 1776; they can 
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in Washington 


The Story of the Second Session of 
the Sixth Congress 


By Eva CLEARMAN 


N the morning of November 22, 1800, 

the District of Columbia awakened 
to a feeling of suppressed excitement. 
A long promised event was at hand—an 
event for which the whole nation was 
waiting. 

More than twelve years before the 
Founding Fathers had written into Article 1 
of the Constitution this momentous sen- 
tence: “The seat of National Government 
shall be permanently fixed within a terri- 
tory not to exceed ten miles square, over 
which Congress shall exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction.” 

Today, this direction was to be fulfilled. 
Congress was to convene for the first time 
within the territory so prescribed and 
which henceforth should be the National 
capital. 

The selection of this territory was one of 
the earliest questions to come before the 
First Congress under the Constitution 
which met in New York in 1789. For more 
than a year it was the subject of debate, at 
times growing so bitter as to threaten dis- 
union between the North and the South. 

In July of 1790, an act was passed in 
which the site of Washington (identical 
with the District of Columbia) was chosen. 
The act further decreed that during the 
next ten years—the time deemed necessary 
in which to build a city—the Government 
should maintain headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. 

In carrying out these provisions it fell 
to the second session of the Sixth Congress 
to be the first to convene in the permanent 
capital. It fell to it, also, to be the first 
lame duck Congress in the nation’s history, 
as well as the last,.Congress in which the 
Federalist Party held a “majority. For in 
the national election held just prior to the 
time set for convening, the Federalists went 


down before the Republicans in a defeat 
from which, as a party, they never were able 
to rally. In fact, the election and the events 
preceding it, brought about such a reversal 
in national policies that the period has come 
to be known as the Revolution of 1800. 

Until then, the Federalist Party only had 
been in power. Headed by Washington 
its members had designed and set up vari- 
ous departments of government and put in 
motion the wheels that made them func- 
tion. And so well did they build that their 
organization holds firm today. 

Yet from the beginning there had been 
an opposing group, first known as the So- 
ciety of Democrats, later as the Republican 
Party. This group, made up of liberals— 
native born and alien—scattered over the 
land, was deeply resented by the Federal- 
ists. They saw no place in the existing 
system of government for party participa- 
tion; the basic principle was factious. To 
be anti-Federalist was to be against the 
Constitution, disloyal to the Government 
itself. 

Notwithstanding, the Republicans, under 
the tutelage of Jefferson and Madison, con- 
tinued to organize and to flourish. The 
Federalists, on the other hand, because of 
arrogant legislation and internal strife, be- 
gan to falter and lose favor. When Adams 
was elected President, Jefferson became 
Vice President. Then came the Hamilton- 
Adams feud. On top of that, the passage 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws. The com- 
bination proved too much. With much of 
the country in revolt and the party in two 
factions, victory at the polls was not in 
the stars. 

Fall storms and roads, that for the most 
part were rivers of mud and slush, were not 
conducive to a speedy news service; and 
it was a month before the result of the 
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election was known. Meantime, the die- 
hard Federalists refused to consider the 
possibility of defeat. But the more open- 
minded were not deluding themselves; 
they had seen which way the wind was 
blowing back in the Spring caucuses. 
Therefore, when they gathered in the new 
capital for the coming session the gloom 
which enveloped them was not entirely due 
to the shortcomings of the unfinished city. 

Though the first meeting was scheduled 
for Monday, November 17, 1800, that day 
came and went without a quorum in either 
House. Tuesday, however, gave the House 
of Representatives the required number. 
But the Senate was not likewise successful 
until Friday, November 21. Hence, the 
joint session of both Houses to be held in 
the Senate Chamber, and before which 
President Adams was to deliver his “com- 
munication on the state of the nation,” was 
to take place on Saturday, the 22nd, at 
twelve o'clock, noon. 

The capitol building had been laid out 
with a rotunda between a south wing for 
the use of the House of Representatives 
and the north wing to house the Senate. 
At this time the south wing was merely an 
outline of masonry about four feet high. 
The rotunda showed even less progress. 
But the- north wing was quite complete. 
In it the Lower House occupied tempora- 
rily a room on the west side of the street 
floor. The Senate was in its own cham- 
ber on the east side of what is now the 
basement floor. 

Little has been written about the opening 
day. But piece together a scrap here and 
a scrap there from the annals, old letters, 
a diary, a financial statement, an architect’s 
plan... and the scene unfolds before 
you. The room is semi-eliptical with 
arches set on colonades supporting the 
gallery. From the crystal prismed chan- 
delier candlelight flickers down over ma- 
hogany desks arranged in semi-circular 
rows and warms the cheek of Marie An- 
toinette and of Louis XVI who look down 
from their portraits on the wall. 

The day is raw and cloudy; the ground, 
a patchwork of mud and snow. Yet well 
before the appointed time the gallery is 
filled with spectators from the District, the 
overflow sharing seats on the main floor 


-with Senators and Representatives. There, 


too, gather the cabinet members, their fam- 
ilies and the diplomats from foreign coun- 


implored divine blessing on this and all | 


tries. To realize how colorful was the pic- 
ture, you have only to recall the romantic 
dress of the day—the rich fabrics worn by 
both men and women, the powdered hair, | 
the frills at wrist and throat, a sprinkling — 
of homespun, buckskin and Indian blan- 
kets. 

At the presiding officer’s desk sits Mary- 
land’s John Howard who, in the absence of 
Vice President Jefferson, the previous day, — 
was elected president pro tempore. By his — 
side is Speaker of the House, Theodore 
Sedgwick of Massachusetts. 

With the fall of the gavel the hum of 
conversation ceases and the hush of expect- 
ancy falls upon the room. The hands of — 
the clock point to twelve. All eyes turn — 
toward the door. Presently it swings open 
and into the room steps John Adams, the 
President of the United States. 

Despite his sixty-five years and short | 
stocky figure, accentuated by a long satin © 
coat and knee breeches of contrasting color, — 
he advances with a soldierly step to the — 
reading table in the front of the room. As — 
he turns to the assemblage and acknowl. _ 
edges the ovation of his followers, a pairof __ 
fearless glowing eyes look out from under — 
an enormous forehead from which white, — 
rather rumpled, hair is drawn back into a | 
peruke effect at the neck. é 

For more than twenty-five years John — 
Adams had given his country invaluable | 
service, at home and overseas. Now, the — 
old order which he represented was pass- =e 
ing. And in the nation he had helped to _ 
found, he was to be the first President to _ 
be defeated by an opposing party. 

Whether, as he stood in the new capitol 
for the first-—and last time, he sensed what 
the future held, has never been determined. 
Some historians contend that he did; others _ 
that he did not. But all agree, regardless 
of his ability as a prophet, ihat his course — 
for the next three months and his message 
concerning them would have remained the _ 
same. Forthright and single-purposed he — 
was, and personal advancement was not to 
be balanced against national welfare. 

In clipped tones denoting his Massachu- 
setts origin he congratulated the American — 
people on the assembling of Congress in the 
permanent seat of Government, and the © 
members of Congress, on the prospect of Bi. 
residence not to be changed. In the ab- — 


sence of a chaplain not yet appointed, he = 
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coming affairs in the “solemn temple” and 
continued : 

“And may this territory be the residence 
of virtue and happiness! In this city may 
that piety and virtue, that wisdom and 
magnanimity, that constancy and self-gov- 
ernment, which adorned the great character 
whose name it bears, be forever held in 
veneration. Here and throughout the coun- 
try, may simple manners, pure morals, and 
true religion flourish forever!” 

He then proceeded to acquaint Congress 
with recent developments and to enumerate 
the tasks to be accomplished: The tem- 
porary army had been discharged; a treaty 
of amity and commerce with Prussia had 
been ratified; a like treaty with England 
was pending; negotiations with France had 
not been accomplished but the nation’s 
envoys had been well received by the First 
Consul and hope existed that their efforts 
would be successful. 

The question of whether or not Congress 
should immediately assume the local pow- 
ers over the District of Columbia as pro- 
vided by the Constitution was for Congress 
to decide. But he urged serious considera- 
tion of reorganization of the judiciary. 
The defense of the seacoast and the mainte- 
nance of a navy, he recommended as a 
“wise and true economy and a just regard 
for our future tranquillity.” 

He acquainted the House with appro- 
priations necessary for the coming year, 
and he congratulated that body upon the 
prosperous condition of the revenue, the 
amount received during the year, exceeding 
that of any former equal period. 

He concluded with the exhortation: 

“If by turning our eyes homeward we 
perceive the interior of our country pros- 
perous, free and happy; if all enjoy safety, 
under the protection of laws emanating 
only from the general will, the fruits of 
their labors, we ought to fortify and cling 
to those institutions which have been the 
source of much real felicity, and resist 
with unabating perseverance the progress 
of dangerous innovations which may dimin- 
ish their influence.” 

These words, obviously, were directed 
toward a brand of radicalism known as 
Jacobinism—an outgrowth of the French 
Revolution—which was being poured out 
through the press by alien journalists as 
“the — of man.” It is also not un- 
likely the President was sounding a 
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warning of the danger lurking within a 
change of government stewardship. 

The President took his leave and the 
meeting came to a close. The plans of 
years were now in fruition—Washington 
had joined the world circle of national 
capitals! Yet in all the land there was 
not even a public speech, a parade, the 
lighting of a bonfire. . . . 

In face of the turbulence of the times, 
the snowstorm, the pioneer state of the 
capital, this may not have been strange, but 
it is noteworthy that each year since, the 
anniversary of this important event slips 
by with similar lack of recognition. 

The week following, Vice President 
Jefferson arrived in town and took up 
quarters in the boarding house of Conrad 
and McMunn on the corner of New Jersey 
Avenue and C Streets, S. E. In deference 
to his position he was permitted a bedroom 
to himself, also a parlor. But his meals 
were served at the long table in the general 
dining room. Across the corner was an- 
other “Congressional Mess,” where Speaker 
Sedgwick found accommodations. He, too, 
was allowed the luxury of a private bed- 
room. But for all others, the edict was 
two in a room. 

Few members were accompanied by their 
families. Houses were at a premium, most 
of them having been snapped up during the 
summer by cabinet members or by the 
Government for office use. In contrast to 
the lavish living of Philadelphia, the new 
city seemed almost intolerable, and a few 
of the faint-hearted resigned. However, 
Congress, as a whole, settled to the tasks 
at hand without delay, though not in the 
orderly manner as outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message. In this tempestuous ses- 
sion all matters became so much grist to 
be ground out when opportunity afforded. 

True, the Federalists outnumbered the 
Republicans in both Houses, and in the 
Senate their majority was sufficient to 
enable them to override all opposition. 
But in the House it was a mere two, and 
the introduction on the floor of practically 
any bill by either side, was a signal for a 
battle—a battle of words to be sure, but 
of words tipped with the venom of derision 
resentment , .. mistrust... accusa- 
tion, . . . The result was that a number 
of proposals, though debated at length, 


never reached a final vote. 
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The bill to erect a mausoleum to the 
memory of George Washington was one 
of these. It was submitted again and 
again, only to be postponed. . . referred 
back to the committee in charge . . . shut- 
tled back and forth with amendments be- 
tween the House and Senate. . . . It was 
not that both sides did not favor the erec- 
tion of a monument, but they could not 
agree on the cost, the substance, the form 
it should take or where it should be placed. 
Incidentally, such a bill failed to pass each 
succeeding Congress until sixteen years 
later. 

The affairs of the Ohio, or Northwest 
Territory, were subjects for recurring de- 
bates for weeks. Yet the outcome was 
the passage of only two acts—franking 
press ma to the delegate and the division 
of the territory into two separate govern- 
ments, Petitions from settlers that Con- 
gress recognize pre-emption of land rights 
and follow through with the building of 
schools and churches on lands previously 
appropriated for the purpose were left to 
die without action. 

Resolutions to investigate charges of 
misappropriation of funds and authority 
against the Governor of the Mississippi 
Territory likewise drew prolonged debate 
and likewise died. 

The question of defense was left un- 
touched. And bills such as those dealing 
with trade with the Indians and conceal- 
ment of fugitive slaves failed to advance 
beyond the second reading. The Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution providing 
for separate voting for President and Vice 
President was merely introduced and laid 
on the table. 

Routine measures— those which con- 
cerned the activities of Congress itself— 
passed, for the most part, without record 
vote. Though these may not be important, 
by contrast to activities of present-day 
Congresses, they are interesting. For in- 
stance, in the Senate the doorkeeper was 
ordered to purchase two stoves, despite 
the fact that the Upper House was equipped 
with two handsomely mantled fireplaces. 
In the Lower House the doorkeeper was 
voted to receive $28 weekly for his services 
and for the maintenance of one assistant 
and two horses. He was also authorized 
to erect a shed in which to store firewood 
required to heat the House and Senate 
chambers. 


Another bill to receive little controversy _ 
was that “to alter and establish ae roads” 


Perhaps no bill shows more the temper _ 
of the times than the rejection of L’Enfant’s 
petition for compensation for services in 
the planning of the Federal City. And 
perhaps no bill has a more modern ring 4 
than the one introduced by the Republicans _ 
to investigate the cause of fire in the War _ 
Department, the inference being that Ad- 
ministration leaders were deliberately re- 
sponsible in an effort to destroy tell-tale 
records of graft and extravagance. 

One of the most important and compli- 
cated questions to come before both Houses 
was that of establishing a government for | 
the District of Columbia. Ten years be- 
fore, or in 1790, the territory to become 
the District had been transferred to the 
Government. The portion on the north 
side of the Potomac River, and which in- | 
cluded Georgetown, was ceded by Mary- | 
land; the portion on the south side, and 
which included Alexandria, by Virginia. 
It had been accepted by the First Congress 
and that body had provided that both states 
should retain jurisdiction over their re- 
spective cessions “until the time fixed for 
the removal of the Government thereto and 
until Congress shall otherwise provide.” 

Now, it was for the present Congress to i. 
interpret the time intended by the use of — 
the compound preposition. Did occupancy — 
of the territory demand immediate as- 
sumption of authority? Or could Con- © 
gress “otherwise by law provide” when the _ 
laws of the two states should cease to be in 
operation? 

These questions claimed the attention of 
both Houses upwards of three months, the 
Federalists standing for immediate assump- 
tion; the Republicans for postponement. 

Both Houses appointed committees to 
study the problem, and numerous bills 
were presented. The Senate Committee re- 
ported that since Congress, by the Con- 
stitution, was vested with exclusive juris« 
diction, it should assume such authority — 
at once. On December 17, 1800, the House _ 
brought forth a proposal for the adoption _ 
of laws in both states in force on the first 
Monday in December, 1800. Executive — 
and judicial officers of both states were te 
to be continued, but subject to removal by 


| Federalist and Republican alike the need 
for more and safer means of travel. 
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the President who was to fill all resulting 
vacancies. 

Those who opposed immediate assump- 
tion of Congressional authority, did so on 
the basis that such authority would place 
District residents in the status of subjects 
rather than citizens, open to taxation with- 
out representation. People within the ter- 
ritory, they argued, had lived happily 
under state governments for more than a 
hundred years—and now there was no 
need for Congress to step in. 

Proponents maintained that while this 
was true, Congress had no choice. The 
provision in the Constitution had not been 
made with reference to residents within the 
chosen area, but “to bestow dignity and 
independence on the Government, to pro- 
tect it from outrages as had occurred when 
it was differently situated.” (This latter 
statement undoubtedly refers to the affront 
received by the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia in 1783 when mutinous sol- 
diers marched upon it and demanded sal- 
aries long in arrears. Congress appealed 
to the Pennsylvania Assembly to call out 
the militia and disperse the soldiers. The 
Assembly refused and Congress was forced 
to flee to Princetown. ) 

Others objected to Government control 
at this time because they felt that matters 
of the District would interfere with duties 
concerning their own districts; that na- 
tional affairs were more important than 
those of a local constituency silent on 
election day. It was not imperative that 
Congress assume all powers given by the 
Constitution; it held sole powers over 
forts, arsenals, magazines, yet it had never 
assumed them. On December 31, the bill 
was recommitted for further study. 

The committee returned shortly with a 
bill offering a territorial form | govern- 
ment. This provided suffrage for white 
male property owners and called for a Gov- 
ernor to be appointed by the President. 
But it did not place upon the appointees the 
qualification of residence. 

Here, it is interesting to note that upon 
reading the bill which was published in 
the National Intelligencer, sates 30, 
1800, District residents held a mass meet- 
ing and adopted resolutions to the effect 
that should the bill become a law, it would 
practically nullify their rights. District 
property owners were few; hence, voters 
would be few. And should appointments 
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be made from non-residents, there existed 
the possibility that residents would have 
placed over them men, either with no inter- 
est in the affairs of the District, or with 
opposing interests. 

For a time 4t seemed that the House 
would pass this bill. Then a bill was sent 
in from the Senate. And on February 27, 
1801, four days before the session ended, 
the Senate bill became a law. It differed 
very little from the bill first reported out 
by the House committee. The existing laws 
of Maryland and Virginia were to be con- 
tinued in operation, but the legislative 
powers of both states within the District, 
of course, were at an end. The territory 
was now divided into two counties, sepa- 
rated by the Potomac River and provided 
with various courts, the officers of which 
were to be appointed by the President. 

The enactment of the law was a triumph 
for the Federalists. But the system of gov- 
ernment provided was to prove less work- 
able than the national systems heretofore 
installed by the Federalists. And though 
changes have been made from time to time, 
the District remains under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Congress. 

Early in December the election returns 
began to trickle in, and it was found, as 
had been expected, that New England had 
remained true Federalists to the last elector. 
So had New Jersey and Delaware. Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland had divided their 
favors, and New York had turned the cold 
shoulder entirely. But the Federalists were 
undismayed, holding that they could lose 
New York, even Virginia, and still win out, 
provided the remaining states proved faith- 
ful. But news on December 12, 1800, that 
South Carolina had deserted, killed that 
hope, and defeat was admitted. 

On Wednesday morning, February 11, 
1801, the votes were formally counted in 
the Senate Chamber. Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr, each had received 73 
votes, John Adams 65 and C. C. Pinck- 
ney 64. The tie between Jefferson and 
Burr threw the election into the House 
where the balloting was to be carried on 
by states, each entitled to one vote. 

The Federalists, according to John Cot- 
ton Smith, one of their number, elected 
from Connecticut, believed that Jefferson 
was far more dangerous to head the nation 
than the less known Burr. For that reason, 
he states in his quaintly phrased—and 
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quite as quaintly spelled booklet, Corre- 
spondence and Miscellanies, that the Fed- 
eralists were pledged to hold out for Burr 
even though the nation were left without a 
President at the close of the session. 

But with the Republicans, the feeling 
went even deeper. Jefferson was their 
leader, the exponent of their principles. 
Now, after years of waiting with victory 
within reach, they, too, would remain 
adamant to the close of the session. So 
when at noon of the same day the votes 
were counted the balloting began behind 
closed doors in the House, the outlook 
was one of deadlock. 

How tense was the situation is indicated 
by the fact that just before noon, Mary- 
land’s Republican Nicholson, ill with fever, 
was brought in to an anteroom on his sick- 
bed where from among his pillows he cast 
his succeeding ballots. Craik, a Federal- 
ist from Maryland, offered to pair his vote 
with the sick man, but was refused. 

Both parties were equally represented in 
each of the two states, Maryland and Ver- 
mont; therefore their votes were not 
countable. 

After the first ballot was taken the count 
showed Jefferson, 8; Burr, 6; two states 
divided. Again the ballot was taken; 
again the count was 8 and 6 with two states 
divided. Continuous balloting was taken 
up to midnight when an hour’s recess was 
voted. A welcome respite! The men filed 
into the ante rooms and gulped down hot 
coffee and biscuits sent over from the 
boarding houses. Back at their desks, the 
balloting is resumed, but always with the 
same result—Jefferson, 8; Burr, 6; two 
states divided. 

Cold dawn flowing in through the tall 
windows of the House on Thursday morn- 
ing finds legislative dignity huddled in 
blankets and quilts, hair tousled, faces 
gray and drawn. 

Every hour the ballot is taken; every 
hour the Speaker’s voice drones: “Jeffer- 
son, 8; Burr, 6; two states divided.” At 
nine o'clock, balloting is suspended until 
noon. At noon the 28th ballot, then post- 
ponement until Friday, 11:00 A. M. On 
and on the balloting continues at intervals 


until the 35th was taken on Tuesday noon, 
February 17, 1801. Then it was voted 


to repeat at one o’clock that afternoon. 


During the interval, Federalist Bayard 
of Delaware, supposedly at the direction 


of Alexander Hamilton, called his col 
leagues together and announced that unles 
Burr arrived to electioneer in his own 
behalf, he would not be elected. “And,” — 
Mr. Bayard admitted, “my conscience re-— 
bells against seeing the session end, and — 
the nation left without a President. . . . 
Therefore I intended to cast Delaware’s 
vote for Jefferson.” 

But when the count of the 36th ballot 
was made, it was found that Mr. Bayard 
had cast a blank ballot, rather than vote 
for Jefferson, as had the Federalist from 
South Carolina. Federalists in Maryland 
and Vermont, also, had cast blank votes, 
leaving those states to the Republicans. 

Then the count read: Jefferson, 10; 
Burr, 4. 

The Republicans had won. You might 
say they had won a victory within a vic- 
tory; that the House victory was a sanc- 
tion of the one at the polls. Moreover, 
the second session of the Sixth Congress 
had become the first Congress to elect a 
President and Vice President in American 
history. 

Another bill to grip the House for weeks 
was that to extend the life of the Sedition 
Law, due to expire March 3, 1801. The 
reason why the Federalists desired this 
extension undoubtedly was rooted in the 
events preceding the passage of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws in the first place. 

From the time the nation had been 
founded French agents on our soil had con- 
tinued to revile Government institutions 
and Government officials. First they had 
centered their attacks on Washington, then 
on Adams when he became President. To 


check these activities, also the spread of 


revolutionary propaganda, the Federalists 
put through Congress in the summer of 
1798 a series of measures known as the 
Alien and Sedition Laws: 

The first was the Naturalization Act 
which raised the number of residence years 
necessary for citizenship from five to 
fourteen. 

The second, the Alien Law, empowered 
the President to arrest or order from the 
country any alien whom he deemed dan- 
gerous. Failure to comply after due warn- 
ing was punishable by imprisonment of 
a term not to exceed three years plus ex- 
clusion from citizenship forever. 

Under the third act the President could 
remove subjects of any foreign nation 
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which the United States might be in dan- 
ger from—or at war with. 

The Sedition Law made it a crime pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment or both 
to publish or print any false, scandalous 
or malicious writings against Congress or 
the President; or to aid the designs of any 
foreign power against the United States. 

When these laws were put into operation 
they left no doubt about the authority 
finally resting in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. For the first three not only caught 
up with offending aliens, but the fourth, 
or Sedition Law, swept into its net of 
arrests, fines, and jail sentences many native 
born who, as Republicans, opposed cer- 
tain policies of the Adams administration. 

The reaction to these laws, especially the 
Sedition Law, by the public, was the re- 
verse of that expected by the framers. In- 
stead of decreased journalistic output, 
there was immediate increase. “The more 
prosecutions the better,” wrote Republican 
editors to one another, “Let us make the 
most of our opportunity.” 

Attic and cellar from Vermont to Ten- 
nessee awoke to the hum of newspaper 
presses. In towns and cities fluttered 
pamphlets from unseen hands. All carried 
the protest that Republicans had the right 
to form a party to oppose measures they 
considered detrimental to public good. 
Disapproval of the administration, it was 
contended, did not mean disloyalty to the 
Constitution; objection to existing laws, 
not opposition to the existing system of 
government. 

Jefferson and Madison, their political 
ear to the ground, pushed through Virginia 
and Kentucky legislatures the now famous 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. These 
condemned the Alien and Sedition Laws 
alike on the strength that they were con- 
trary to the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution—free speech and free press; and 
that Congress, as a creature of the Union— 
a compact among the states—had usurped 
the rights of the states. 

Congress was flooded with petitions to 
repeal the Sedition Law. Many a Federal- 
ist, including Alexander Hamilton, took up 
the protest. But all to no avail. Not only 
did the sponsors refuse to repeal it, but 
now in this Congress they were determined 
to continue it in operation for two years 
more. 


Accordingly, on December 31, 1801, 
such a bill was introduced. But the Re- 
publicans were equally determined that 
there should be no resuscitation; and when 
the bill was brought to the floor, they re- 
sisted it with the same force that had 
characterized their fight of the past two 
years. 

One of its chief foes was Mathew Lyon, 
a Vermont newspaper editor who, because 
of it, had served a term in prison. Indeed, 
it was while in prison that he was re-elected 
to Congress. 

While attending Congress in Philadel- 
phia during the summer of "98, he had 
written to be published in the Windsor 
Journal (Vermont) a letter to the effect 
that under President Adams every con- 
sideration of the public welfare was swal- 
lowed up in a continual grasp for power, in 
an unbounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, 
foolish adulation and selfis avarice. . . . 

Lyon informed the Ho ::e, in a speech 
against the bill, that all ossibility of a 
fair trial had been precluded by a biased 
judge; hence, he had been unable to pre- 
sent testimony that the letter had been 
postmarked “July 1,” at Philadelphia, 
seven days before the Sedition Law was 
passed. He had been found guilty, he 
said, denied bail, thrown into prison for 
four months and fined one thousand 
dollars. 

On February 21, 1801, the question that 
the bill be engrossed for a third reading 
was refused 49 to 53. The Republicans 
were jubilant. True, the margin was only 
four, but it was sufficient to relegate the 
“gag rule,” as they called the law, to the 
limbo of dead issues. 

Here, it is interesting to recall that the 
bill to extend the law was introduced after 
—and despite the fact—the election returns 
had proclaimed the nation had gone Re- 
publican; also that the bill was not beaten 
until after the House had elected Jefferson 
President. From these facts it would seem 
that the Federalists, to the last, had ex- 
pected by some means to remain in office; 
and that they felt the need of the Sedition 
Law with which to hold the Republicans in 
check. 

Under the Judiciary Act of 1789, the 
Supreme Court was provided with one 
chief justice and five associate justices. 
These men, in addition to Supreme Court 
duties, were required to preside over Cir- 
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cuit Courts. As each Circuit Court was 
held twice yearly with two justices in 
attendance, the latter duties left little time 
for the former. 

Just to go from one court sitting to an- 
other meant days, sometimes weeks of 
travel in all kinds of weather over trails 
which wound through the wilderness, over 
mountains, across rivers never spanned by 
bridges. 

In 1793, Congress had provided that 
only one judge was necessary to a circuit, 
but the steady expansion of territory more 
than outweighed such concession; and cir- 
cuit riding continued to be not only a 
hardship, but also a hazard to life and limb. 

Obviously it was this side of the picture 
that prompted President Adams, in his 
opening message, to urge reorganization 
of the Judiciary. 

Both Houses during December intro- 
duced a bill whereby Supreme Court 
judges would be freed from circuit riding, 
and the number of districts increased. This 
became a law early in February, shortly 
after President Adams had appointed John 
Marshall Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. The original thirteen Federal dis- 
tricts now became twenty-three, arranged 
in six circuits to be traveled by three judges 
in each. Such expansion called for sixteen 
new circuit judges which the President pro- 
ceeded to appoint, and which the Senate 
confirmed February 20, 1801. 

This time the Federalists had scored. 
But their victory was to have its ironical 
side; for the law has come down through 
ee known as the “Duke of Braintree’s 
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Midnight Judges Act.” This is because 
the appointments were said, erroneously, to __ 
have been put through on the last stroke © 
of twelve, March 3. e 

President Adams and the Senate did 
spend the closing hours of the session in 
an orgy of nominating and confirming, 
but most of the appointments were to fill 
positions created by the new government — 
of the District of Columbia. : 

Critics contend that these appointments | 
should have been left to the incoming ad- | 
ministration. The answer is that so far 
no precedent had been established for 
guidance. The Federalists were relinquish- 
ing the reins of government for the first 
time since the Government was formed. 
They viewed the transaction as one which 
turned everything which had been accom- © 
plished over to “mob rule.” The only safe- 
guard left was a good Federalist in every 
position available. 

Hectic, belligerent, dramatic, to the last — 
fall of the gavel, the second session of the — 
Sixth Congress came to a close with a 
record as variable as a March wind. 

The manner in which it met the issues 
which came before it has been severely — 
criticized—perhaps in some ways justly so. — 
Yet results speak for themselves. Weknow 
that the nation forged ahead from 1800. 
And from our vantage point of today it is — 
apparent that it was this Congress—the _ 
first to meet in Washington—which paved 
the way for the making of a great country. _ 

Note: Mrs. Clearman is a member of Colonel 


James McCall Chapter and she served as State : 
Regent of the District of Columbia 1946-1948. 


a 
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BEAUTIFUL FINIS was written to 

the story of the latest D. A. R. proj- 
ect in conservation, the National Tribute 
Grove; when the dedication ceremonies for 
our unit were held on September 25th at 
the main entrance to the Grove, a few 
miles northeast of Crescent City, Califor- 
nia, on highway 199, the main artery 
from California to Oregon. This particular 
spot was chosen as the appropriate place 
for our marker, because at this point a nar- 
row strip from the great bulk of the D. A. R. 
parcel debouches on the highway, so that 
the dedicatory tablet may carry a message 
to all those who travel on that road. 

A surprising number of people came 
from afar, as at least 125 were gathered 
together at the roadside. Many from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon had motored to the 
Eureka Inn about 90 miles south of the 
Grove the night before, and had enjoyed 
a dinner arranged by the Redwood Forest 
Chapter. The entire trip up the Redwood 
Highway i is unbelievably beautiful, for there 
are no trees like our great Sequoias any- 
where else on earth. 

The occasion was graced by the presence 
of our President General, Mrs. Roscoe C. 
O’Byrne, our Honorary President General, 
Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, and our 
Librarian General, Miss Helen MacMackin. 

It seemed especially fitting that the cere- 
mony should take place at 11 a. m. on Sun- 
day, for “the Groves were God’s first tem- 
ples,” and we all felt that we were standing 
in great cathedral aisles. The impressive 
program was as follows: 

Introductory Remarks—Mres. C. A. Chris- 
tin, Nat. Chairman of Conservation. 

Invocation—The California State Chap- 
lain, Mrs. Clarence G. Smith. 

Greetings—The California State Regent, 
Mrs. Charles H. Danforth. 

The Redwoods as a California Project— 
Mrs. Charles F. Lambert, Honorary State 
Regent and originator of the project. 


ESTELLE PorRTER CHRISTIN 


National Chairman of Conservation pers 
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The Redwoods as s Heritage— 


Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, Hon. Pres. Gen. 

The National Tribute Grove as a National 
Project—Mrs. C. A. Christin. 

The Significance of the Golden Book— 
Mrs. Aubrey Drury, Administrative Secre- 
tary of the Save-the-Redwoods League. 

Dedication of the D. A. R. Unit of the 
Tribute Grove—The President General, 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne. 

Prayer of Dedication—California State 
Chaplain, Mrs. Smith. 

Presentation to the State Park Commis- 
sion—Mrs. Christin. 

Speech of Acceptance—Mr. L. P. Griffith, 
Asst. Supt. of Calif. State Parks. 

Speeetr_Mr. Wallace I. Hutchinson, U. 
S. Forest Service. 

Announcement of greetings from the 
Governor of California; Mr. Newton 
Bruce, Director of National Parks; Mrs. 
Nathan R. Patterson, past Nat. Chairman 
of Conservation; Honorary Presidents Gen- 
eral; the National Executive Board; Vice 
Presidents General Past and Present; 20 
State Regents; National Vice Chairman of 
Conservation; Calif. State Chairman and 
Vice Chairmen who have worked for the 
Grove, Mmes. Grinnell, Hayes, Kibler, 
Wagener and Lilley; the Calif. Conserva- 
tion Council. 

The Redwoods (Poem by Joseph 
Strauss)—Mrs. Christin. 

Mrs. Talmadge, during whose adminis- 
tration the Tribute Grove was adopted as 
a national project, designated the Red- 
woods as America’s heritage. She gave a 
most informative account of the part that 
trees have played in the history of Amer- 
ica, then said: “We stand here today with 
reverence and awe in the presence of these 
other 100% Americans whose roots are 
embedded in the foundation stone of this 
country. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution accomplished a worthwhile mis- 
sion in purchasing this parcel of land 
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upon which these ‘oldest living things in 
the world’ now stand, thereby protecting 
them against desecration. As descendants 
of the Founders of America, we salute you, 
O Mighty Guardians of the Past.” 

Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, our President 
General, made an excellent dedicatory 
address. She said in part, “We recognize 
that conservation is of vital importance to 
this country. Unless we conserve, we shall 
be among the nations that have not. Pres- 
ervation of this Grove is a lesson in conser- 
vation to every American. We should apply 
this lesson not only to our trees, but to our 
very national life. Unless we remain strong, 
we shall be unable to help others. The 
Tribute Grove is pure conservation. We 
are protecting a stand of Redwoods so that 
for hundreds of years Americans will visit 
the Grove and be inspired by the grandeur 
of the trees. There is not material benefit 
alone, but there is great spiritual benefit. 
One who visits the Redwoods feels a little 
closer to the God of the universe. And one 
feels a greater responsibility as an Amer- 
ican citizen. In loving memory of the men 
and women of our country who served in 
the World War, we dedicate these trees to 
their courage, to their fidelity and to their 
sacrifice. May this ‘Land where our fathers 
died’ never be despoiled by the enemies of 
democracy. May these trees stand through 
the centuries as living symbols of the en- 
during strength of a free people, a great 
nation, our own United States of America.” 

Our marker is a bronze tablet set on a 
great stone boulder, and when our Presi- 
dent General drew aside the United States 
flag that covered it, these words were re- 
vealed: “This unit of 500 acres of the 
National Tribute Grove is preserved by the 
National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, to honor those who served 
in the armed forces of the United States in 
World War II, and to keep inviolate these 
primeval Sequoias as an American herit- 
age. 1949,” 

After the ceremonies, Mrs. O’Byrne, Mrs. 
Talmadge, little May Erwin Talmadge, Miss 
MacMackin and Mrs. Christin were con- 
ducted by the State Superintendent of 
Parks, Mr. E. P. French, Mr. Drury, and 
the Forest Ranger on a tour of the entire 
Grove. This section is perhaps the most 
heavily timbered area on earth, and our 
unit is the finest of all the parcels. __ 
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The total amount for the Tribute Grove 
came to $29,368.88; total contributions, 
received by the Treasurer General, were 
$26,430.58, with $141.70 as interest on 
bonds, and $2,796.60 sent directly to the 
Save-the-Redwoods League. The actual 
cost of our parcel was $52,222.22, but as 
the State of California matched our dona- 
tions dollar for dollar, the cost to us was 
$26,111.11. The 5 states giving the great- 
est total amounts are: California, $10,- 
009.00; Connecticut, $1,520.00; with Illi- 
nois third, Ohio fourth and Pennsylvania 
fifth. The 5 states that gave the most on a 
per capita basis are in order: California, 
Arkansas, Arizona, Connecticut and Kan- 
sas. Special mention should go to China 
that gave 29¢ a member, and to Texas that 
completed the original aim of $10.00 per 
chapter. The 2 chapters that gave the most 
on a per capita basis are both in Califor- 
nia,—California Chapter and Las Con- 
chillas. The honor roll of states for ful- 
filling the quota set of 20¢ per member 
comprises Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
China, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho. Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

The cost of the Grove has been fully paid. 
On October Ist there was $3,257.77 re- 
maining in our National Treasury. Our 
Daughters will rejoice that on October 12th 
the National Board of Management voted 
that, after paying for our marker and other | 
dedication expenses, the amount remaining ~ 
should be used for the purchase of addi- 
tional acreage adjoining our parcel on 
Highway 199. 

Mr. Newton Drury wired: “The people _ 
of the nation are grateful to the D. A. R. for — 
adding this to their long list of constructive, 
patriotic accomplishments.” This com- 
pleted project is noteworthy for three main 
reasons,—first, because the Sequoias are _ 
considered “the greatest living wonder of | 
the natural world”; secondly, because this _ 
Grove is an everliving memorial of “eternal 
gratitude, eternally expressed” to those 
men and women who served in the armed 
forces of the United States in World War © 
II, and so preserved American freedom; 
and thirdly, because this forest area now © 
dedicated will serve forever as a place of — 
inspiration and enjoyment, a needed sanc- — 
tuary of the human spirit. Se ae 
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S the New Year dawns, I dedicate a 
portion of each day to reverent mem- 
ories of America— 

Remembering the hardships, the intoler- 
ance and the oppression that drove our an- 
cestors from every country in the world, 
I pledge anew my allegiance to the United 
States of America, to the Federal Constitu- 
tion (with its Bill of Rights and its system 
of infinitely wise checks and balances of 
power), and to the American Way of Life 
—holding them to be as nearly sacred as 
anything this earth has ever produced. 

Remembering that the liberties guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States are based on the blood, sweat and 
suffering of untold past generations, / 
pledge that no cost or hardship shall ever 
weaken my determination to transmit this 
heritage of freedom to my children and my 
children’s. children—uncompromised and 
undefaulted. 

Remembering that the petty bickering 
and social pressure that led one of Wash- 
ington’s trusted generals to become a traitor 
(still prevalent among us), / pledge that 
I will withdraw from any group, turn off 


A New Year’s Resolution 


By Josern A. Kye 


And there is healing in old trees, 
Old streets a glamor hold, 
So may not I, as well as these, 


Grow lovely, growing old! 


any radio program, or destroy any written 
or printed matter coming into my hands— 
if it so much as hints at “America Last.” 

Remembering that an innocent law here 
and another there may gradually build a 
Colossus of Confusion in which all liberty 
is lost, | pledge that I will never ask for a 
new law until thousands of useless existing 
laws have been repealed. 


Remembering that gifts and _ special 
grants based upon excessive general tax- 
ation have often been the poison bait of 
future tyranny, / pledge that I will never 
seek, or accept, an unearned gift from any 
government or permit any agency of gov- 
ernment to do anything for me that I can 
reasonably do for myself. 

Remembering, in hours of discourage- 
ment, that even a humble worker lost among 
unthinking millions may still be the con- 
quering one-with-God majority, ] pledge 
that I will never do or say anything that 
may weaken men’s faith in the unique char- 
acter and greatness of the United States 
of America. 

So help me, God! ai se 
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DON’T BLAME CONGRESS 
AS this article is written Congress has 


adjourned. Senators and Congress- 
men have gone back to their states to 
learn, and we hope pay attention to, the 
wishes and opinions of their constituents. 
We hope that you, our readers, who form 
a part of this constituency heve read the 
literature provided by our Committee, have 
read it prayerfully and thoughtfully, with — 


the best interests of your country foremost _ 
in your thoughts. We hope that having so — 


read you will tell your representatives in 
person, if possible, by letter if necessary, 
how you stand on measures already passed 
or those that may be brought up in the 
coming session. 

There is a tendency on the part of the 
general public to think that because some- 
thing was not done in one Congress it will 
not be done in a later one. Such is far 
from being the case. 

What often happens is that the discussion 
and publicity take place during one session 
and then the backers of the bill, particu- 
larly if it is a harmful or unwise one, 
realizing the opposition, introduce a similar 
one at a time when the public’s mind is 
otherwise occupied, and are able to get it 
passed before many people know what is 
going on. 

The sponsors of measures which our So- 
ciety regards as tending toward Socialism 
or some other form of Totalitarianism are 
not easily discouraged. Watch for another 
try at Federal Aid to Education, Socialized 
Medicine, Immigration on a large scale 
without proper screening of applicants. 
World Government remains an issue. 

We have said many times that the work 
of the National Defense Committee of the 
N. S. D. A. R. never stops. Actually the 
work of each member of the Society should 
be ceaseless. 

Our recent appeal to State Chairmen to 
protest S.R. 160 is a concrete example of 
what we can do if we try. The response 
was magnificent and we feel had much to 
do with the vote to send the bill back to 
Committee. 

_Don’t you pledge at every meeting that 
you will defend your Country “against all 
enemies?” 


by? 


Our form of government is a carer 
government by representatives. You will 
give “aid and comfort to the enemy” if you 
do not do your utmost to educate these 
representatives. 

Peace has its heroes no less than war. 
Service in peacetime is not dramatic but it 


is just as vital. Check your score. Have 
you done all you,could or have you sat 


MEANING OF THE RECENT 
COMMUNIST TRIAL 


The recent trial and conviction of the 11 
Communists in New York has many lessons 
for the thoughtful observer. 

This trial lasted nine months and cost 
Judge Medina who presided, time, strength 
and patience. To him should go the thanks 


of every loyal American citizen, as his 


handling of this case can lead the way to a 
clearing of our Country of members of this 
dangerous consipracy—Communism. 

We say can lead to this clearance. We 
note a disturbing tendency on the part of 
individuals and certain members of the 
press to declare that this one trial has 
eradicated the Communist Party. 

Such is far from the case. What ever 
was done to 11 members would not rid us 
of such a wide spread movement. 

The result of this trial is a sign post to 
show us what could be accomplished. 

Such a trial probably could not have 
been held in any other country. 

With our traditional regard for the 
rights of others, fairness‘to the “underdog” 
and the inherent respect for law and order 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon Race, we 
have indeed lighted a beacon it would be 
well for dictator governed countries to 
observe. 

Shades of those pioneers who set up the 
first assembly at Jamestown, of the Signers 
of the Mayflower compact, the Wautauga 
agreement, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and of the Constitution of the U. S. 
must have rejoiced to see the conduct of 
right and justice here put into effect. 

Evidence was taken fairly, accused given 
every chance to present their defense. In 
spite of the efforts of accused and their 
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counsel to cloud the issue, and of the deter- 
mination of individuals and organizations 
who should have known better to make a 
mockery of all we hold sacred, the trial pro- 
ceeded to its conclusion. 

The foreman of the jury, herself a mem- 
ber of a minority race, a race which the 
Communists have made strenuous efforts to 
alienate from the government under which 
they enjoy more benefits than in any other 
part of the world, gave the unanimous 
verdict of the jurors. 

The Judge who had so patiently endured 
through the long weary months then sen- 
tenced the defendants and added a hearten- 
ing sentence. For contempt of court 5 of 
the lawyers for the defense received sen- 
tences. The legal profession should be duly 
grateful to Judge Medina for taking this 
drastic step to restore the dignity of the 
law in this country. 

Eleven Communists have been found 
guilty of conspiracy to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. If in other States where there are 
similar occurrences this example is fol- 
lowed, conspirators can be similarly treated 
with fairness, firmness and finality. 

If the Supreme Court will take its re- 
sponsibility as seriously as has the judge in 
the lower court this dangerous growth may 
be up-rooted. 

There are those who tell us the Com- 
munists will “merely go underground” 
if they are punished. 

To those we would reply that the prin- 
ciples of right remain, wrong unpunished 
grows apace. Growths underground do 
not flourish unless they receive something 
on which to feed. 

If each American will have the welfare 
of his country at heart, will refuse to listen 
to seditious whispering, will report to the 
proper authorities actions which he knows 
are disloyal we need not fear subterranean 
unheaval. 

Let us spend as much time working for 
our nation as the Communists do working 
against it and we will have nothing to fear. 


JANUARY DATES 


Jan. 1, 1735—Birth of Paul Revere, Patriot, 
soldier and most famotis: of colonial 
silver-smiths. 


Jan. 1, 1745—Birth of Anthony Wayne, 
Revolutionary General, patriot 
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Jan. 1, 1752—Betsy Ross, traditional 
maker of first American Flag 


Jan. 3, 1777—Battle of Princeton 


Jan. 5, 1779—Stephen Decatur, American 
Naval hero, distinguished against Bar- 
bary Pirates and in War of 1812 


Jan. 8, 1815—Battle of New Orleans 


Jan. 11, 1757—Alexander Hamilton, states- 
man 


Jan. 17, 1706—Benjamin Franklin, states- 
man, philosopher, scientist, patriot. 


ROsALIND Ewinc 
National Chairman. 


POST WAR REPUBLICS 


Seven independent nations with a repub- 
lican FORM of self-government have been 
established since the end of WW II. 

They are Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Korea and Israel. 

The British Commonwealth still holds 
as dominions India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
but India has obtained agreement to be- 
come independent within the Common- 
wealth. 

Korea has been divided into two repub- 
lics, one dominated by the Eastern and 
one by the Western nations. 

Germany also is divided into two gov- 
ernments with military occupation by 
U.S.S.R. and by the Western powers. 

Changing from monarchies to republics 
are Italy, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia. 

Already admitted as members of the 
United Nations are Burma, India, Paki- 
stan, Israel (1949). The Dutch have 
promised to back Indonesia for member- 
ship, after Dutch and Indonesian parlia- 
ments approve transfer of complete sover- 
eignty to the young republic not later than 
December 30th. 

The United States of Indonesia will be 
similar to a dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth but tightly tied to the Dutch. 

These teeming millions have achieved 
the FORM of self-government, which has 
been a heritage through long evolution of 
political freedom in the western world, a 
freedom unknown to the world majority. 
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MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Fifty-nine states had achieved member- 


ship in the UN as of December 31, 1949: 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium Liberia 
Bolivia Luxembourg 


Brazil Mexico 

Burma Netherlands 

New Zealand 
S.S.R. 

Canada 

Chile 

China Panama 

Colombia Paraguay 

Costa Rica Peru 

Cuba Philippines 

Denmark Saudi Arabia: 

Dominican R. Siam 

Ecuador Sweden a 

Egypt Syria 

El Salvador Turkey 

Ethiopia Ukraine S.S.R. 

France S. Africa 

Greece USSR. 

Guatemala United Kingdom 

Haiti toe 

Honduras Uruguay 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 


SECOND SESSION 


The Second Session of the 81st Con- 
gress convenes on January 3rd, 1950. 
With an election year ahead in which all 
members of the House and one-third of 
the Senate will go before the voters, a 
less drawn out legislative program is a 
certainty. 

Look forward to a renewal of legisla- 
tion on the bills which the D. A. R. have 
selected for study through their Resolutions 
adopted in April 1949. 

Government spending will rise as legis- 
lators try to prevent any big deflation 
before elections in November. Dollar 
handouts abroad will continue to hold up 
the export market. There will be much 
talk of economy. Truman may be forced 
to turn from a civilian to a military 
economy depending on how Russia acts. 
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The then’ will continue to be “Spend 
and spend and spend, and elect, elect, 
elect.” 


SOCIALISM AND BANKRUPTCY 


Experience shows that a country can be 
communized in one of three ways: 


1. It can be conquered by military forces, as 
were Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 


2. It can be infiltrated and taken over by left- 
wing Marxists who first get control of key labor 
unions, as they did in Czechoslovakia. 


3. Or its politicians can spend it into bank- 
ruptcy. Then a receiver comes in just as in indi- 
vidual affairs. In such case the receiver would be 
Soviet Russia. Though she may change in time, 
Britain is now in process of achieving Communism 
by this route... 


The first session of the 8lst Congress 
appropriated or authorized expenditures 
of more than fifty-one billion dollars . . . 
In the current fiscal year the cost of 
government will be at least $333 for each 
man, woman and child . . . The Federal 
Government is spending on the average 
25% of the whole income of every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
. . Federal spending will yield this 
year a deficit of 5% billion . . . 

The Government Printing Office has es- 
timated that from 1939-1949 they averaged 
nearly 13,400,000,000 copies of publica- 
tions yearly, for public distribution! .. . 
Another reason the number of public em- 
ployees increases constantly is the power 
of the pay roll vote ... Every person 
on the public pay roll is worth on the aver- 
age four votes to the party in power .. . 

‘Nobody knows the extent of Federal 
activities . . . They will grow even bigger, 
until the bureaucrats and the beneficiaries 
of government alone will be able to control 
all elections . . . 

The socialist measures so far passed by 
Congress and the States have been devised 
by alien-minded Socialists or Communists. 
And they were enacted because Socialists 
and Communists and their fellow-travelers 
throughout the land organized their 
“fronts” and infiltrated respectable civic 
bodies which in turn brought pressure on 
Congress. 

Many members of these civic bodies do 
not know they are lending their names and 
influence to Socialism . . . 
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Let the citizens organize le districts met at the Pentagon with Miss Margaret 


to offset this left-wing pressure ... the Bannister presiding. Representatives from 
alien-minded crowd will be defeated. 35 women’s organizations listened to an 

(Quoted from National Economic Coun- address of welcome by Honorable Louis 
cil, Inc. Letter 227 Nov. 15, 1949. ) Johnson, Secretary of Defense. 


General Omar Bradley, Chairman, Joint 


: Chiefs of Staff, spoke on “American Mili- 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM tary Commitments for Maintenance of 


” 

The eighteenth New York Herald Trib- World Peace. He outlined three phases 
ond: of our commitments as (1) our relation to 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Oct. 24-26 with the United Nations (2) the Atlantic Pact 
5000 men and women attending from edu- (3) ntacd ideas and participation in the 
cational, civic and patriotic groups. They Military Aid Program. Nine other speakers 
listened through four sessions to fifty- completed the day’s program. 
three political and economic leaders in the Of special interest were the USO talks 
national and international fields. asking your help in maintaining recrea- 

The timely theme was “What Kind of tional, spiritual and welfare services for 
Government Ahead? The Responsibility the 1,600,000 men and women of the 
of Every Citizen.” Mrs. Ogden Reid peace-time armed services, more than half 
opened the Forum. of whom are under 21 years of age. 

General Eisenhower keynoted with “The Financial aid and volunteer help were 
Individual’s Responsibility for Govern- asked. 
ment,” proposing a meeting of leaders in 
every field with faculties of great uni- 
versities to chart the dividing line Rn 
government's duties and privileges and 
those of the individual. 

Democrats and Republicans were each 


evening present their politics Justices Burton, Clark and Minton 


FDR named nine but never had a court 


entirely of his own choosing. 
Stalin did not take part in celebrating 
Men and the 32nd anniversary of the revolution. 


He did not review the 75-minute parade, 
P did he speak via radio at the Bolshoi 
en ee ee theatre. He is supposed to be recuperating 
partisan organizations. 


the Black Sea coast 

“The Interdependence of World Prob- = “ig 
lems” featured both national and interna- of 
tional leaders. A leading role was urged 


for the U. S. i ti ful cal boss. His interest in world communism 
snd - ©. In promoting peacetul Pro- is limited to what it can do for the Soviet. 


— He is not interested in theory. 

Among the women leaders who spoke The National Republic reports in No- 
at the Forum were Barbara Ward, Eng- vember 123 Federal employees released for 
land; Mme. Pandit, India; Dorothy Fos-  .ubyersive affiliations, 48 denied posts and 
dick, Senator Margaret Chase Smith. 848 others resigned under investigation. 

Copies of all speeches are available at Government economists continue worried 
headquarters at your request by postcard. oyer high unemployment, well over three 
million all year, not counting those out on 


‘ strike. State relief funds disbursed through 
WOMEN’S ADVISORY COUNCIL September were more than during all of 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 1948, a record $1,282,000,000.00. 


The conference of the Women’s Advisory _ 
Council, National Organizations Branch, 


Bre of the nine justices of the supreme 
court were appointed by President Tru- 
man. They are Chief Justice Vinson and 


Lota Lee Bruincron, 
Executive Secretary. 
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HE future of our Society depends 

upon the youth of today.” I open 
with this statement because it can be inter- 
preted in two significant ways by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

First, let us consider it in the narrower 
sense as pertaining to our Society and its 
chapters. As the Children of the American 
Revolution and our juniors of today will 
be the members and future leaders of the 
D.A.R., it is up to each chapter to persuade 
eligible young women to join. Let’s make 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
the first organization young women want 
to take part in when they finish school. 
Remember—if they become active in other 
worth-while organizations before they are 
interested in D.A.R. they may never find 
time for it, and D.A.R. will be the one they 
may join later—and never do. Your mem- 
bership may fill the homes to overflowing 
today, but what of tomorrow? 

In large chapters active junior member- 
ship committees can do a great deal to 
interest young women in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and can help them 
learn about all phases of the work. They 
give our young members an opportunity to 
gain experience and “to grow up together” 
in D.A.R. Still we want all our members 
to form the habit of attending chapter 
meetings regularly from the time they join 
the chapter. Our Society has a program 
of worth-while work which cannot be sur- 
passed in scope or interest by any other 
organization. Every chapter should have 
programs all members will want to hear— 
and ones which will hold the interest of all 


Junior Membership 


ages. Outstanding programs for each meet- _ 
ing require thought and planning. But 
isn’t it worth the effort? Young women © 
look for a purpose in the meetings they — 
attend and D.A.R. can so well give this to — 
them. 
In the broader sense, the future of our — 
country and the world depends upon the Ss 
children and young people in our schools 
today. I can’t think in terms of Junior | 
Membership without referring to our Ap- | 
proved Schools which all Daughters sup- 
port. In Tamassee and most of our moun- 
tain schools our Society provides a whole- — 
some home environment as well as a sound | 
and practical education for less privileged — 
children and helps them to develop into 
worth-while citizens. At Kate Duncan — 
Smith, Junior Membership is particularly _ 
interested in the health program, and this _ 
year contributed $1,300 for medical treat- — 
ment and preventive care for the children. 
In our colleges we help young women who © 
are making great effort to complete their — 
education in order to give greater service 
to their communities. 

This year Junior Membership has set a — 
goal of $5,000 for its Helen Pouch Scholar- — 
ship Fund, which provides these scholar- 
ships and health care for the young people © 
in our D.A.R. Approved Schools. This 
goal is not high, and it should easily be — 
exceeded if all juniors take part in this | 
work. May we count on the support of 
every chapter in this worth-while project 
to help American youth? 

Mary HELEN Nortu, 

National Chairman. 
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The death on June 24, 1949 of Mrs. Richard Henry eee 
(Harriette Frances Codwise) is recorded with sorrow. 
mondson served the state of West Virginia as State Regent 1907-1911 
and served the National Society as Vice President General, ‘1913. 
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THE EYE OF GOD, by Ludwig Bemel- 


mans. 


Readers who have enjoyed the books 
written by Ludwig Bemelmans and have 
been looking forward to another of his 
amusing and historical stories, will find 
pleasure in his new novel, The Eye of God 
for it has the same entertaining quality 
and tenderness for which he is so famed. 

The title signifies the name of a moun- 
tain in the Austrian Tyrol where the author 
was reared and the theme is the deep love 
of a father for his son. It is the tale of a 
little town called Aspen and what took 
place there in the days before and after 
the reign of Hitler. One gets a clear and 
vivid picture of the old days which will 
never return for at that time Aspen was 
more or less isolated and few people from 
the great outside world were ever seen. 
So the families of the Tyrol lived as their 
ancestors had and they enjoyed the simple 
life. 

Then suddenly came a young Jesuit stu- 
dent who introduced the great sport of 
skiing which he had learned from a Scan- 
dinavian. Almost overnight skiers over- 
ran the snowy slopes and the sleepy but 
happy little town of Aspen became a center 
for a new crowd and the site of a gaudy 
and noisy hotel just across the street from 
the Aspen Rose, an old inn which had 
been run by the Tauneggs for generations. 

The simple life was changed and Arbo- 
gast Taunegg, who loved to enjoy his pipe 
and his friends before a roaring fire or to 
hunt for chamois in the mountains, found 
his inn and his home town taken over by 
big business, rich bankers, fancy resort 
hotels and beautiful women. The inn- 
keeper resented all these changes and, much 
to the displeasure of his wife, who was anx- 
ious to get some of the money, he retired 
more and more into himself or slipped 
away to spend days in his beloved hut hid- 
den in the mountains. 

It is here that the author displays his 
talent and his love for honest people and 
the great outdoors, for he draws a picture 
of Taunegg taking his son with him up 


Book Re 


By Frances Marso Towner 


views 


into the hills. There he taught him to have 
a deep and understanding love of animals 
and their habits; how to enjoy the plain 
and simple ways of life and how to com- 
mune with nature as at night he studied 
the bright stars overhead. The story makes 
a beautiful and touching picture as por- 
trayed in the character of the father as he 
slowly develops in his boy the habit of 
clear thinking, clean living and great faith. 

Then came the advent of Hitler and the 
annexation of Austria. Aspen was filled 
with Nazi agents. The war came and the 
hotels were taken over and turned into 
rest camps for German officers. Finally 
the allied victory sent a French detach- 
ment over the Brenner Pass and the people 
were compelled to become used to a new 
occupation as well as a new way of life. 

Ludwig Bemelmans has used his pen 
well in his descriptions of the life during 
the changes. In deft words he has pic- 
tured scenes one will not soon forget, for 
the character of Arbogast Taunegg with 
his allergy to work and his skill in escap- 
ing from his shrewish wife, will live long 
in one’s memory. 

The reader will get much amusement 
over the pompous and strutting Haber- 
dietgle, the hotelkeeper, who does every- 
thing to please the Nazis and then when he 
finds they have been defeated, pretends that 
all along he was on the side of the French 
and that he loved the Americans. All 
through the novel will be found incidents 
to amuse, some to almost cry over and 
some comments on human nature which 
will strike home. Above all, is stressed the 
great love of a father for his son. 

Published by the Viking Press, New 
York. 


THE EGYPTIAN, by Mika Waltari. 


The Egyptian, by Mika Waltari, is one of 
the most colorful and pretentious of all the 
new novels as well as one of the outstand- 
ing successes of our day. The reader be- 
comes lost in an entirely new world for it 
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is an authentic portrayal of life in Egypt, 
Babylon, Syria and that part of the world 
that existed in the days of the Pharaohs, 
1300 years before Christ. All the magnifi- 
cent splendor, the superstitions, the cruel- 
ties and the worship of gods are depicted. 
Before the eyes The Egyptian unfolds into 
a huge canvas where are revealed charac- 
ters of great interest which make a pano- 
rama of the ancient world filled with its 
wars, murders, passions, love and constant 
religious strife. 

The main character is the narrator, 
Sinuhe, whom we follow from the time he 
was found drifting down the Nile in a reed 
boat and was rescued by Senmut who took 
the baby home. He and his wife had long 
desired a child so they decided to rear the 
little waif as their own. 

Senmut was a physician to the poor of 
Thebes so the boy was trained to follow in 
the footsteps of his foster father. He be- 
came a skillful physician and rose to the 
coveted post of Skull Opener to Pharaoh. 
Amenhotep IV, known as Akhnaton, was 
on the throne of Egypt and was known far 
and wide as the “heretic King,” because he 
introduced the belief of The Lord of Aton, 
a father to all creation and a god of love 
and peace. The King desired only to bring 
to his subjects an enlightened rule and a 
belief in one God. This caused a great 
unrest for the people of Thebes worshipped 
the god Ammou. 

Sinuhe’s personal life was filled with love 
and hate, betrayal and adventure, all of 
which he wrote about in his old age and 
while an exile from the town which he 
dearly loved. One reads of his days in the 
House of Life, where he had to pass an 
examination for the lowest grade of priest- 
hood before he could enter. There, under 
Prahor, he learned how to open the skull. 
It is a great revelation to find how many 
of the operations of today were taught and 
practiced back in the days of Pharaoh. 

Sinuhe meditates upon the fate which 
sent him down the river in a reed boat and 
is shocked when he learns that the royal 
blood of Pharaoh is in his veins. The same 
fate raised him to power and wealth and 
permitted him not only to serve but to save 
Egypt. Alone he floated down the Nile; 
alone he lived all the days of his life until 
the decrees of the gods had been fulfilled. 
’ But there are other incidents which give 
him pause for reflection. There is the 
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who influenced him to betray his foster 
parents and rob them of their little savings. 
There is Kapitah, the slave mute, sightless 
in one eye, who loved Sinuhe and followed 
him always. So the narrator lived his life 
in “human tears and laughter, in human 
sorrow and fear, in human goodness and 
wickedness, in justice and injustice and in 
weakness and strength.” Sinuhe was a 
great character. 

The Egyptian is a rare and powerful 


book, an emotional narrative which covers _ 


a wide sweep of country and its peoples. 
It is a pictorial recreation of an age seldom 
described in works of fiction and is filled — 
with the fascinating lore of those ancient 
days. 


Finland and originally studied for the 
ministry but decided he wanted to become 
a writer. His book has been translated 
into eight languages and copies away over 
a million have been sold in Europe. The 
translation was done in English by Naomi 
Walford who gained her reputation by her 
beautiful translations from the Scandina- 
vian. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. 


THE STONINGTON CHRONOLOGY, by 
William Haynes. 


Research workers and genealogists will 
be glad to own and libraries will want in 
their record departments a copy of the 
Stonington Chronology. It is a year by 
year history of the American way of life 
in a Connecticut town from 1649 to 1949. 

This volume of authentic and valuable 
records came into being when during the 
winter of 1947-48 a small band of con- 
spirators got together around a huge open 
log fire in a house built “in ye towne of 
Stonington in his Magesty’s Colonie of 
Conecticot in ye 23rd year of ye reign of 
our Most Gracious Soverign George II of 
England, Ireland and Scotland.” 

The reason for the gathering was to form- 
ulate plans for a Stonington Tercentenary 
—something unusual but constructive and 
lasting, in which the entire community 
would have a share. All decided against 
a pageant or a fireworks display as they 
felt such celebrations had been so overdone, 
that the effort was not worth the money 


Mika Waltari, the author, is a native of 
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invested and would only result in a faint 
memory in the years to come. They wanted 
the program to take the form of something 
permanent, so, after much discussion, the 
following policies were adopted: 

I: The Tercentennial should encompass 
the whole of Stonington and township. 

II: It would memorialize not only the 
four founding fathers but also three hun- 
dred years of the American way of life in 
the community. 

III: The celebration would enlist the 
deep interest and cooperation of all the 


people. 

IV: It should yield something of perma- 
nent, tangible value which should not be 
an expense to the community but which 
would earn a profit to be used to start a 
Tercentennial scholarship so that more of 
the young people could go to college. 

With these policies forming a working 
plan, the entire community was drafted— 
the fishermen on Stonington Point, the 
dairy farmers, artists, school teachers, min- 
isters, in fact all who could contribute to- 
ward making a moving record of events 
and a vivid picture of the times. 

As a result the Stonington Chronology 
was written. It contains local happenings, 
notable events in the nation, portraits and 
all designed to preserve the 

istory of Stonington. History is made by 
people and much credit is due the author, 
Mr. William Haynes and his wife. It might 
be well for other towns and cities to follow 
the example and thus save for future gen- 
erations a true history of our great country. 

Published by the Pequot Press of Ston- 


ington, Conn. 


BRIGHT THICKET OF THE STARS, by 
Josephine Lekenby. 


In these days when nerves are all on 
edge, it was a pleasure to sit down in the 
uiet and peace of home and read Bright 
hicket of the Stars. This is the second 
book of verse by Josephine Lekenby and 
is a tribute to her son Stephen, a lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps and bombardier in 
a B-24 Liberator plane that went down in 
the English Channel after a bombing mis- 
sion over France. 
Some of the poems were in spirit dedi- 
cated to him and Mrs. Lekenby’s pen was 
dipped into an understanding heart, where 
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lovingly blended the bitter with the sweet. 
Other of the verses have an authentic his- 
torical background of the great northwest. 
such as Fort Senicoe, where one finds one’s 
self joining with the author “In spinning 
a web for a dream I know of the ancient en- 
chantment of Fort Sinecoe.” 


Residents of Seattle will enjoy the poem 
to the Old Umbrella Man, “Whose quaint 
unusual role became unique in northwest 
history fame.” Children will love Sleepy 
Time Town for all the things they have 
wished to see and everything just as it 
ought to be in this beautiful Sleepy Time 
Town. 

This small volume is filled with verses 
of love, beauty and faith, for 


“Upon the loom of time our tears may leave 
Dark stains of heartbreak, bitterness and 
stress 
But through the fabric of the peace we 
weave 
Shine stars of everlastingness.” 


Mrs. Lekenby has shared with us her 
heartbreak, her courage and faith and from 
her pen come the beauties of the north- 
western section of America with its inspira- 
tion and strength and to Stephen she writes: 


“Bright thicket of the stars be your retreat 
Eternity prepares your moon-drift bed 
And Angels tuck the clouds about your 

feet.” 


Many of us join with her in this little 
verse which so deeply expresses our wishes 
for friends who have gone away. 

Published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


MARY, by Sholem Asch, 


Unforgettable, beautifully told and won- 
derfully well written is the new book Mary 
by Sholem Asch. It completes one of the 
most outstanding works of modern times 
which started when the author wrote The 
Nazarene and followed it with The Apostle. 

In the entire book there is nothing which 
will offend the Protestant or Catholic trend 
of thought, for with his deep knowledge of 
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Jewish life 2000 years ago, Mr. Asch has 
tenderly and reverently portrayed the life 
of Mary, the loving and devoted mother of 
Yeshua. (Jesus. ) 

The story covers the Virgin birth to the 
crucifixion and the resurrection. Rarely 
will one ever find a more touching or mov- 
ing description than that contained in the 
last chapters of the book which portray the 
heartbreaking suffering of Mary during 
the last week of the life of Yeshua. In 
humble and simple words the author has 
made one feel her terrible struggle as she 
finally relinquishes her earthly mother- 
hood in order that the promise to mankind 
may be fulfilled. One feels close to Mary 
as she kneels at the cross when her first- 
born is nailed to it and will sense her agony 
as she gazes up at him and stretches out 
her arms as she softly calls, “Tinoki! 
Tinoki!” the name she had always called 
him. One hears faintly the response of the 
man on the cross as he murmurs, “Peace 
be unto you.” 

Cleverly woven around Mary and her 
mother love is a description of her home 
life with her widowed mother. He tells of 
the arrival of Joseph and the betrothal and 
how Joseph, realizing a mystery and yet 
not understanding the birth of a son, de- 
fends Mary in the synagogue against evil 
gossip. 

As the young boy grows he receives con- 
stant kindness from Joseph, who instructs 
him and watches to see that the Jewish cus- 
toms and beliefs are faithfully carried out. 


ATTENTION, 


_ After the publication of the 1948-1950 brochure outlining the work of National 
Committees for chapter chairmen and regents, the National Board at its meeting on 
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Revealed is the deep seated hunger for a 
leader to deliver them from the yoke of the 
Romans under Herod and how carefully the 
tyrants watched this young lad who to them 
was a mystery. Even the four brothers of 
Yeshua question his birth, but only in the 
privacy of the family, and at times they 
have a feeling of jealousy. Then comes 
the death of Joseph and Jesus carries on 
as head of the family, earning a living 
from the trade of a joiner which Joseph 
had taught him. 

From the verse in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
“and the child grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of 
God was upon him,” Asch has constructed 
a most effective story. Through his eyes 
and with his pen the small towns and mar- 
ket places come to life. He tells of the 
gardens and the vineyards; the busy streets 
in Jerusalem; the days of slavery and the 
pageantry which went with the times. 

We are told how Mary was informed of 
the role she had to play and how she ac- 
cepted the evidence of God’s decree and 
worked daily to fulfill her mission and then 
facing her final renunciation as she sent 
her dearly beloved son to pain and sorrow 
but in the end to everlasting glory. 

Sholem Asch has always written with 
power and deep understanding but in Mary 
he has selected his greatest character and 
in simple words of love and reverence has 
reached deep into the heart of humanity. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York City. 


October 20, 1948 voted to discontinue the percentage allowed chapters on subscrip- 


tions. This became effective on January 1, 
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of the page devoted to the Magazine Com mmittee, conperation will very 
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UESTION. Has a ied or the chap- 
ter board the right to dismiss from 
membership one of its members? Answer. 
No. A chapter does not have the authority 
to dismiss one of its members. This privi- 
lege belongs solely to the National Board 
of Management. If a chapter feels one of 
its members must be dismissed from mem- 
bership it has to prefer charges against that 
member in writing, to the National Board. 
Article XI, National By-Laws very clearly 
states the procedure a chapter or any five 
members of the National Society must fol- 
low. Article XI, Discipline, Section 1: 
“Any member conducting herself in a way 
calculated to disturb the harmony of the 
National Society or to injure its good name 
or hamper it in its work may, on charges 
filed after investigation, be reprimanded, 
suspended or expelled by the National 
Board of Management.” 

Of late a chapter board has taken unto 
itself the rights of the National Society and 
dismissed one of its members without fol- 
lowing the procedure stated in Article XI 
of the National By-Laws. But until charges 
are preferred by that chapter, in writing, 
against this member according to the re- 
quirements so plainly stated in our By-Laws 
and she is found guilty by the National 
Board, that member has not been dismissed 
and is still a member in good standing of 
that chapter, with all rights and privileges of 
the other members. It seems that many of 
our chapters do not realize we are first 
members of the National Society, for until 
our application for membership has been 
voted upon by a majority vote of the Na- 
tional Board we are not members, although 
a chapter may have passed favorably upon 
the application. 

Article 1, By-Laws, Membership, in sec- 
tion 4 verifies our membership in the So- 
ciety: “Each member of the National So- 
ciety shall be entitled to a certificate of 
membership, duly attested by the President 
General, the Recording Secretary General 
and the Registrar General, to which is 
affixed the seal of the National esnnes i 
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Therefore our membership belongs to the 
National Society and cannot be set aside 
by any chapter. It is by sufferance of the 
National Society, stated in Article IX, sec- 
tion 1, are we even permitted to form into 
chapters. Article LX, section 1, says: “All 
persons duly qualified, who have been 
regularly admitted by the National Board 
of Management, shall be members of the 
National Society, but for purposes of con- 
venience they may be organized into local 
chapters.” 

Now, just a word from your parliamen- 
tarian to members. Kindly remember no 
chapter or chapter board has the power to 
reprimand, suspend or expel you from 
membership, and should one attempt to 
take upon itself the powers of the National 
Board of Management and discipline you 
without obeying the laws contained in 
Article XI you are still a member of that 
chapter in good standing. No chapter has 
the right to force pressure upon a member 
it deems an offending one by requesting 
her resignation or by asking her to transfer 
to another chapter or to membership-at- 
large. 

Question. May an outgoing administra- 
tion pass a motion regarding the disposal 
of certain funds that would be the privilege 
of the new one to administer? Answer. 
No. Such a motion would not be binding 
upon the incoming administration to fol- 
low. Only the laws contained in the by- 
laws are binding upon any chapter. 

Question. Must our chapter have a 
three year term of office just because the 
National Society has a three year term for 
its officers? Answer. No. A chapter may 
set its term for office as it desires. While 
we have found that a three year term gener- 
ally works to better advantage it is not 
obligatory upon the chapters to accept it. 
The only restriction the National Society 
places upon any chapter officer regarding 
the term of office is that of the regent, who 
may not serve longer than six consecutive 
years in that office. See Article IX, sec- 
tion 4, National xd -Laws. 
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Question. “An applicant for member- 
ship to our chapter failed to receive the 
majority vote necessary for election and the 
members who sponsored her would like to 
have the record of her defeat left out of 
the minutes of that meeting. May that be 
done?” Answer. No. The report of the 
tellers cannot be omitted from the minutes 
as they must always be a correct record of 
what happened at a meeting. 

Question. “Should letters of endorse- 
ment of an applicant for membership be 
sent to the chapter regent or to the regis- 
trar?” Answer. While there is no rule 
regarding this the following is your par- 
liamentarian’s personal opinion: The let- 
ters should be sent to the registrar and read 
by her to the chapter, and she should have 
the custody of those letters of endorsement. 
While we are discussing this it seems wise 
to permit the registrar to keep the ballots 
cast for and against an applicant. Most 
chapters, especially those that have a large 
membership, have a fire proof file for the 
registrar, as she is responsible for all of 
the duplicate application papers. There- 
fore it is well to give her the custody of 
letters of endorsement and of the ballots. 

Question. “We have a very contentious 
member in our chapter who for many years 
has raised an objection to almost every- 
thing the chapter wished to undertake. 
But much to our delight when she found 
she could not dictate to the chapter she de- 
cided to become an organizing member of a 
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new chapter being formed in our town. She 
filed a signed statement with the Organizing 
Secretary General attesting to the fact that, 
if and when such a chapter was formed she 
desired to be transferred as an organizing 
member of the new one. Much to our 
chagrin the proposed chapter failed to be 
formed within the required time, therefore, 
this member claims she is still a member in 
good standing of our chapter. We are in 
doubt about her status so please let us 
know if she is still a member of our chap- 
ter.” Answer. Yes, the member still be- 
longs to your chapter. Article IX, section 
3, has this to say: “If the proposed chap- 
ter shall not be formed within the required 
time the status of the member shall not be 
affected.” So from this you will see that 
your thorn in your flesh remains with you. 

Question. “At our recent chapter meet- 
ing after the nominating committee had 
submitted its report the chair asked for 
nominations from the floor. A member 
was nominated for a certain office but no- 
body would second the nomination, so be- 
cause of that the regent would not allow 
her name to be legally in nomination. 
Was the regent correct in her statement?” 
Answer. No. The regent was wrong, for 
according to law a nomination does not 
require a second to be legal. Of course, if 
your by-laws state that each nomination 
from the floor must be seconded the regent 
was correct. But from your letter [ 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


ins Thirty-third Annual State Confer- 
ence of the North Dakota Daughters was 
held in Williston, March 14-15, 1949. 
Because of snow piled high throughout the 
state the attendance was unusually small. 

Quentin Roosevelt Chapter of Williston 
entertained the delegates and other guests 
at a delightful dinner in the Methodist 
Church parlors. At the beautifully deco- 
rated tables each guest found a rose at her 
place, gift of the hostess chapter. Honored 
guests were presented at the close of the 
dinner. 

Mrs. George Sartell, Vice President Gen- 
eral brought greetings from the National 
Society. Acting as toastmistress the State 
Regent, Mrs. H. J. Wienbergen, introduced 
the theme of the Conference: “This Heri- 
tage of Freedom”. Mrs. Joe Cashman, Re- 
gent, and Mr. Joe Cutting, Mayor of Willis- 
ton, welcomed the delegates and guests, as 
did North Dakota’s “Young Man of the 
Year”, Mr. Dean Winkjer. Mrs. Paul 
Thomas, Regent of Dacotah Chapter, Fargo, 
responded. A thought provoking address, 
“Divided Freedoms,” was presented by Mr. 
Arley Bjella. Vocal and instrumental music 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. A 
movie “Servant of the People” concluded 
the evening. 

At the formal opening of the Conference 
the Processional, formed under the direc- 
tion of the marshal, Mrs. Joe Cutting, en- 
tered the auditorium at the Call to Confer- 
ence by Bugler David Wright. The State 
Regent presided over the session during 
which reports of State Officers, chapter re- 
gents, and state chairmen of National Com- 
mittees were given. These showed that the 
work of the Society is proceeding well in 
North Dakota. 

Members of Quentin Roosevelt Chapter 
were hostesses at a luncheon for officers 
and delegates. Crocheted dolls with per- 
fume bottles hidden in their skirts were 
the favors. These were made by one of 
the hostesses, Mrs. H. B. Clement. Vocal 
solos by two talented young people pro- 
vided a bit of relaxation during a busy 
day. Mrs. C. A. Wicks, National Vice 


Chairman of Girl Home Makers, presented 
a group of girls modeling the dresses they 
had made. The State Regent spoke in- 
formally on the work of several of the 
National Committees. The hostess chapter 
presented her with a lovely gift of bone 
china. 

During the afternoon session reports 
were concluded, election of officers fol- 
lowed, and an invitation to hold the 1950 
Conference in Minot, guests of Pierre 
Verendrye Chapter, was accepted. The 
name of the winner of the North Dakota 
Pilgrim was announced. She is Miss 
Myrna Christopherson of Valley City. A 
note from Miss Christopherson expressed 
her regret at being unable to attend the 
Conference and her appreciation at receiv- 
ing the award. Highlight of the session 
was the report on the Resolutions, one of 
which read as follows: “Be it resolved: 
That the North Dakota State Conference 
urge the formulation and passage of legisla- 
tion providing that any person pledging 
assistance to a foreign power in case of 
war between that nation and the United 
States of America, upon having been duly 
tried and found guilty, be deprived of his 
United States citizenship, be stripped of 
his suffrage and forever be denied the 
right to hold elective or appointive office 
under Federal, State or Local governments.” 
Copies of this Resolution were sent to the 
North Dakota members of Congress. 

Several important accomplishments of 
the Conference were: fifty dollars paid for 
the new State Flag to be displayed in the 
newly remodeled library in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, a state pledge of $100.00 to- 
ward the Building Fund, and arrangements 
for the revision of the State By-Laws to con- 
form to the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the National Society. 

Exhibits prepared by some of the State 
Chairmen were interesting in depicting our 
National projects. 

Just before the opening of the Confer- 
ence the State Regent was invited to give 
a talk over Station KGCX, Williston, which 
was entitled “Look Back”. In it she urged 
the radio audience to look Forward as 
America has always done toward progress 
in every field, but at the same time, to look 
BACK frequently in order that the good, 
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which our forefathers found in the past, be 
not lost in our sometimes frantic seeking 
for the new. 

The Conference closed with the singing 
of “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” and the 


retiring of the colors. 


Eva HunTINGTON WIENBERGEN, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


T! E annual October State Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, October 5th 
and 6th with 435 delegates and members 
in attendance. Mrs. Warren Shattuck Cur- 
rier, State Regent, presided at all sessions. 
The invocation was given by the Reverend 
Laurence Hayward, Pastor Emeritus, First 
Religious Society of Newburyport. 

Mrs. William Collis, Regent of Old New- 
bury Chapter, heartily welcomed the as- 
semblage and Mrs. Hilyer Senning of Con- 
tentment Chapter of Dedham responded 
graciously. The following guests of honor 
were then presented by the State Regent: 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, Honorary 
President General, who spoke enthusiasti- 
cally for the New Building Fund; Mrs. 
Herbert Eugene McQuesten, Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. John T. Gardner, Cor- 
responding Secretary General; Mrs. Ken- 
neth Trewhella, State Regent of Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. David W. Anderson, State Regent 
of New Hampshire; the Honorary State 
Regents, Miss Isabelle Wyman Gordon, 
Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, Miss Ethel Lane 
Hersey; and the State President of the 
Children of the American Revolution, Mrs. 
Malcolm Nichols. 

Music was furnished by Helen Fellows, 
dramatic soprano with Ruth H. Donley, 
accompanist. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Tufts College and 
former State Commissioner of Correction, 
spoke on the Juvenile Problem. He said 
“the integrity of the home is the important 
factor in bringing up children, who draw 
their behavior pattern from the parents. 
The cooperation of schools and other agen- 
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cies, especially patriotic groups, like D. 
A. R. may help reduce the problem of de- 
linquency.” 

At this time the assemblage rose to sing 
“The Hymn to America”, the Massachu- 
setts D, A. R. song with words by Clara 
Endicott Sears of Warren and Prescott 
Chapter and music by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, 
member of Johanna Aspinwall Chapter. 


The State Regent requested Mrs. Alfred _ 


Williams and Mrs. James J. Hepburn, Co- 
Chairmen, to speak on the New Building 
Fund. Each chapter representative re- 
ported her chapter’s progress toward the 

uota. Ten chapters were reported on the 
an Roll of 100%. 

At 6:30 the banquet was attended by 316 © 
members and guests. The State Regent 
presented National and State Officers. The 
speaker, Mr. Curtis Kinney Thomas, chose 
for his subject “Revolutions Old and New”. 


Mr. Thomas traced the cause and effect of _ 


every revolution down through the years _ 
and sounded the warning for us “not to — 
relinquish the rights entrusted to us by the 
Bill of Rights for a promise of the State 
security in exchange for freedom.” : 

The session reconvened on Thursday 
morning, when State Officers and State 
Chairmen gave outlines of work for the — 
coming year. Mrs. John T. Gardner spoke _ 
for the New Building Fund. The National — 
Chairman, Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, un- 
able to be present, sent a check as a stimu- _ 
lus for extra share purchasing. Mrs. 
George C. Proctor, State Librarian and 
Mrs. William H. Long, Curator, each made 
stirring appeals for the Fund. Mrs. An- 
derson, State Regent of New Hampshire, 
contributed to the Fund. 

The announcement by Mrs. Frank L. 
Nason, Honorary State Regent and Ex- 
Registrar General, that our State Regent, 
Mrs. Warren Shattuck Currier was a can- 
didate for Recording Secretary General, — 
was greeted by applause and rising accla- 
mation. A resolution on the passing of 
Ex-Vice President General, Mrs. Frank B. 
Hall, was read by Mrs. Rufus K. Noyes. 

A very successful bazaar was held all 
during the Conference in the foyer of the 
hotel for the benefit of the New Building 
Fund. 

Mrs. Charles S. Murphy, substituting for 
the Corresponding Secretary, read the 
minutes of the meeting. The pages under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Gilbert Adams 
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Fall Meeting of the Massachusetts Daugh- 
ters. 
Perkins 


State Librarian. 


LOUISIANA 


the able leadership of the State 
Regent, Mrs. John Newton Pharr of 
New Iberia, the Louisiana Society has made 
notable progress in every endeavor spon- 
sored by the National Society. 

One of the most noteworthy of these 
achievements, and one that will add greatly 
to furthering the work in Louisiana, was 
the perfecting of District organizations. 
Beginning a swing around the state on 
September 26, Mrs. Pharr held Conferences 
and accomplished her purpose in each of 
Louisiana’s six districts. 

To lay the groundwork for this series of 
Conferences, Mrs. Pharr had appointed 
temporary directors. Advance publicity 
was spread and newspaper mats were pre- 
pared and sent into each District by the 
State Chairman of Press Relations. 

State officers attending the various Con- 
ferences included: Mrs. James Conway 
Liner, first Vice Regent; Mrs. T. G. Hibbler, 
second Vice Regent; Mrs. W. Ashton Long, 


third Vice Regent; Miss Lois Wentz, Re- 


cording Secretary; Mrs. Karl Hansen, 


Registrar; Mrs. Robert Kuhn, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Mrs. A. A. Fredericks, Or- 
ganizing Secretary; Mrs. John St. Paul, Jr., 
Curator; Mrs. Edward Davis Schneider, 
Librarian; Mrs. Wallace A. McCloy, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. Jack Gardner, Historian; and 
Mrs. J. Ottis White, Chaplain. 

State Chairmen of National Committees 
included: Miss Marguerite Fortier, Amer- 
icanism; Mrs. J. B. Shackelford, Approved 
Schools; Mrs. Flood Madison, Jr., Ameri- 
can Indians; Mrs. Alexandria B. Hurston, 
Conservation; Miss Em Moore, Correct Use 
of the Flag; Mrs. D. C. Newman, Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage; Mrs. Marion R. 
Munson, Magazine; Mrs. John S. Weitz, 
Manual for Good Citizenship; Mrs. D. B. 
Battle, Junior American Citizens; Mrs. J. L. 
Stirling, Museum; Mrs. Ernest Klock, Mo- 
tion Pictures; Mrs. Paul M. Desbon, Junior 
Membership; Mrs. J. S. Segura, Sr., Pro- 
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am; Mrs. Peter C. Cabral, National 

fense; Mrs. W. E. Hicks, Student Loan 
Fund; Mrs. C. C. deGravelles, Radio and 
Television and Mrs. Gilbert Spencer Stovall, 
Press Relations. Also attending were Mrs. 
Clarence H. Messer, State Vice Chairman 
of Press Relations and Mrs. Percy Caldwell 
Fair, National Vice Chairman of the Build- 
ing Promotion Committee. 

At each Conference, Mrs. Pharr spoke 
on the objectives of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution with particular em- 
phasis upon the early completion of the 
Building Fund quota. The officers and 
chairmen gave specific instructions in their 
respective fields of endeavor and each chap- 
ter regent reported on progress and plans 
for 1949-1950. 

The Conference dates were: District Six, 
Lafayette, September 26; District Four, 
New Orleans, September 27; District Five, 
Baton Rouge, September 28; District Three, 
Tallulah, September 29; District One, 
Shreveport, September 30; and District 
Two, on October 1, at Alexandria. 

The attendance at each Conference was 
splendid. The earnestness and marked en- 
thusiasm of the State Regent were inspira- 
tional; the understanding and appreciation 
of the vast scope of activities gained by the 
membership through these Conferences will 
result in an ever increasing impetus and 
interest throughout the State. 


Mrs. GILBERT SPENCER STOVALL, 


_ State Chairman of Press Relations. 


INDIANA 


HE 49th Annual Conference of Indiana 

Daughters was called to order at 1:30 
P.M. on Tuesday, October 4, 1949, by the 
State Regent, Mrs. Wayne M. Cory. The 
Conference Theme was “With Renewed 
Faith in God, in Country, and in Our 
Society, We Meet the Challenge of the 
Future.” Mrs. Cory presided at all ses- 
sions which were held in the Travertine 
Room of the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. 

Following the presentation of Indiana’s 
distinguished guests, the State Chairmen 
and National Vice Chairmen reported on 
the work of their committees. The reports 
were enthusiastically presented, with every 
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indication that a comprehensive program 
for the next three years is well outlined and 
planned. 

The prize winning song in a recent state 
wide contest, was presented and adopted as 
Indiana’s own. The “Indiana D.A.R. Chal- 
lenge Song” was sung by a trio comprised 
of Mrs. Loren O. Titus, Mrs. W. C. Wallace, 
and Mrs. Homer Q. Earl, with Mrs. John 
H. Buzby, accompanist. The composer, 
Mrs. Alexander L. H. Darragh was intro- 
duced. She made a charming little speech, 
dedicating the song to our President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne. 

At 3:30 p.m. the session adjourned, and 
all present gathered at the Governor’s Man- 
sion, to be received by Indiana’s gracious 
first lady, Mrs. Henry Schricker. The 
State Officers assisted in the receiving line, 
greeting over four hundred members and 
guests. 

The President General, Mrs. O'Byrne, 
arrived in time for dinner, and was Indi- 
ana’s honored guest at the formal opening 
of the Conference Tuesday evening. The 
invocation was pronounced by Dr. Joseph 
C. Todd, of Indiana School of Religion. 
Following the Pledge of Allegiance and 
singing of the National Anthem, Mrs. 
Harold B. Thomas, hostess Northern Dis- 
trict Director, extended a welcome to the 
members of the Conference. Response was 
given by Mrs. Herbert Hill, State Vice Re- 
gent. Greetings were given by Mrs. Furel 
R. Burns, Vice President General, Mrs. 
James Gavin, Ex Vice President General, 
and Mrs. Lafayette L. Porter, Ex Vice 
President General, also representing the 
Indiana Honorary State Regents. Mrs. 
Pearl Morris, President of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, brought greetings from 
her organization. A splendid musical pro- 
gram was presented by Lillian Evans 
Adams, who sang a group of three songs. 

Then came the highlight of Indiana’s 
State Conference,—an address by our 

reatly beloved and most distinguished 
Paughter, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne. She 
stressed the importance of adequate pre- 
paredness, clarified the issue of world or- 
ganization as against World Government, 
and urged a closer watch on the education 
of our young people for a better under- 
standing of good citizenship. She reminded 
-us that as members of the eisahaets of the 
American Revolution, everything we say, 
even casually, is accepted as authentic in- 


formation. Therefore, it becomes doubly 
important that we correctly express the 
policies of our National Society. Mrs. 
O’Byrne closed her address with a strong 
appeal to every loyal Daughter to put the 
building fund drive over the top. This 
will be the last great building program for 
many years to come. 

The Wednesday morning and afternoon 
sessions were given over largely to the 
reports of State Chairmen and State Offi- 
cers. The State Regent, Mrs. Cory, made 
a fine resume of her summer’s work, and 
expressed her faith in Indiana Daughters 
to raise their quota for the Building Fund. 
During the afternoon session, a powerful 
address was given by Mr. Russell L. Rich- 
ardson, member of the Indiana House of 
Representatives. His topic was “Is British 
Socialism Coming This Way?” 

Music during the Conference was under 
the direction of Mrs. Harold B. Ogden. 
Contest songs receiving honorable mention 
were presented by their composers,—Miss 
Verna Glascock, Mrs. Sam Vogt and Mrs. 
Ogden, the latter’s song being also used as 
a processional. 

The Conference banquet speaker brought 
a splendid message on “New Challenges to 
Educational Leaders.” Dr. Robert L. Kin- 
kaid, President of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, delivered the address. Music was 
provided by a young man with a future, 
J. Peter Smith, who sang in a most pleas- 
ing manner. At the close of the banquet, 
everyone gathered in the Lincoln Room, 
which was the scene of a colorful bazaar. 
All money raised at this bazaar was turned 


over to the Building Promotion Commit- | 


tee. Mrs. Arch Bobbitt of Indianapolis, is 
the dynamic chairman of this committee. 

During the closing session on Thursday 
morning, resolutions were adopted reaffirm- © 
ing the stand of Indiana Daughters against 
Socialized Medicine, World Government, © 
and any changes in present immigration — 
laws; opposition to strikes and lockouts by 
both Labor and Management, opposition to 
the Brannan Plan; a resolution to examine 
History Text Books, and report on findings 


to the State Board of Education, and a reso- __ 


lution to fight insidious legislation en- | 
dangering our present Constitution. 

Mrs. Lafayette Le Van Porter received 
a unanimous endorsement by Indiana — 
Daughters as a candidate for the office of 
Corresponding Secretary General, on the 


{ 
tra 
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ticket of Mrs. Edwin Stanton Lammers, 
candidate: for the office of President Gen- 
eral at Continental Congress in April 1950. 

A meeting of the State Board, and the 
State Officers Club dinner were held the 
night preceding the opening of Confer- 
ence. Mr. Eugene Pulliam, widely known 
newspaper publisher, addressed the Ofh- 
cers Club members. 

Plans were made during the Conference 
for Indiana’s 50th Birthday, to be cele- 
brated at the next State Conference, Octo- 
ber 1950. With the retiring of the colors, 
and a heartfelt God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again, the 49th Conference of Indiana 
Daughters adjourned. 


Jane NICHOLLs, 
State Historian. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE 35th annual State Conference of the 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held in Yankton, South Dakota, March 
15, 16, and 17, 1949. 

The meeting in the auditorium of the 
City Hall opened the Conference, with the 
customary processional of State Officers 
and Past State Regents, headed by Mrs. 
A. F. Scharnweber, State Regent. A musi- 
cal program was presented by Miss Ruth 
Whaley, accompanied by Robert Martell, 
of the Yankton Conservatory of Music. 

The reports of the State Officers were 
read and approved. Mrs. Edith Abell, 
Chairman of the Endowment Fund Award 
Committee, announced that Mary Ann 
Peterson, recommended by Mary Chilton 
Chapter, was chosen at the Board meeting 
for the award. 

Mrs, J. B. Vaughn, State Adviser for St. 
Mary’s School announced that the $5.00 
prize for the best Indian program had been 
given to Daniel Newcomb Chapter. Miss 
Veling announced that from the N.S.D.A.R., 
the sum of $1,315 had been received for 
St. Mary’s School last year, and this year 
$1,305. The sum this year is entirely from 
chapters and states. 

The State Regent announced that the 
Daughters were invited to visit St. Mary’s 
School for Indian Girls, and that cars fur- 
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nished by the women of the Episcopal 
Guild, were available to all who cared to go. 
Nearly 40 made the trip and were guests 
of the students and faculty at a charming 
tea. 

Wednesday morning the reports of the 
State Committees were read. 

Mrs. Briley urged that efforts be made 
to see that better genealogical records are 
kept. 

The banquet of the Conference was held 
in the private dining room of the Charles 
Gurney Hotel, the evening of Wednesday, 
May 16. Following the invocation by Mrs. 
Logue and the Pledge of Allegiance, led by 
Miss Caroline Orvis, the Star Spangled 
Banner was sung. Greetings were extended 
by the State Regent, who spoke on “Free- 
dom,” and introduced the Past State Re- 
gents present. 

Miss Dorothy Jencks, regent of the 
hostess chapter, introduced Lou Ella An- 
derson, Good Citizen from Yankton. Miss 
Veling presented Arlyss Mae Engen, the 
Good Citizen from Yankton County, and 
Mrs. Dean Loucks, State Chairman, intro- 
duced Lieta Siegfried, the state winner of 
the Citizenship award. 

Mrs. Virginia Kielbach Williamson, 
South Dakota’s first Pilgrim was introduced 
by Mrs. Rothrock, who initiated the Pil- 
grimage in this state during her adminis- 
tration. Mrs. Williamson corresponds with 
each Good Citizen as she is chosen. Miss 
Jencks presented a gift to the State Regent 
and Mrs. Tinsley followed with one from 
the State Officers. 

Mr. Lee Cope made the address of the 
evening, comparing the life in the United 
States with that abroad, and stressing the 
perils which menace our country at this 
time. 

At the close of the business session, the 
Conference visitors were guests of Miss 
Jencks at a tea in her home. 

Mrs. Lee E. Hunt, 
State Historian. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ITTSBURGH’S BLOCK HOUSE of Fort 


Pitt, one of the great remaining land- 
marks of pre-Revolutionary times and 
owned by the Daughters of the American 
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Revolution, proved to be an informative 
and unique backdrop, used in replica, and 
featuring programs and placards for the 
fifty-third annual State Conference, which 
met in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 20-22, 1949. 

The memorial service, in charge of the 
State Chaplain, Mrs. Warren Ross Carlin, 
and the Very Reverend N. R. H. Moor, was 
held Thursday afternoon in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, honoring the 215 Pennsylvania mem- 
bers who had died the past year. It was 
augmented by a short service in Trinity 
Cathedral Churchyard, paying homage at 
the grave of a faithful Indian scout to Gen- 
eral George Washington, named Mio-qua- 
coo-na-caw, or Red Pole, Principal Village 
Chief of the Shawnees, who died in Pitts- 
burgh, January 28, 1797, lamented by the 
United States. 

The State Conference was called to order 
by the State Regent, Mrs. Harlow Barton 
Kirkpatrick in the ball room of the hotel 
Thursday evening, October 20th, at the con- 
clusion of the assembly call by trumpeter 
John Cochrane Daub, and the stately and 
impressive procession of State and National 
Officers, distinguished guests and chapter 
regents, escorted by pages with official 
Flags and chapter banners Mrs. Herbert 
Patterson, chairman of the Conference, 
greeted the Pennsylvania Daughters and in- 
troduced the regents of the hostess chapters, 
namely Pittsburgh, Queen Alliquippa, Ton- 
naleuka, General John Neville, Colonel 
William Wallace, Bower Hill, Jacob Ferree 
and Elizabeth Gilmore Berry. 

An address of welcome was given by a 
representative of the Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, State Vice Regent, 
responded appropriately. Greetings from 
the Sons of the American Revolution were 
given by Dr. John A. Fritchey II, State 
President, and Mrs. Fritchey extended 
greetings as State President of the Children 
of the American Revolution. Distinguished 
guests were introduced as follows: Mrs. 
William H. Pouch, Honorary President 
General; Mrs. James B. Patton, First Vice 
President General; Mrs. Benjamin Ramage 
Williams, Vice President General; Mrs. 
Joseph G. Forney, Mrs. William Stark 
Tompkins, Mrs. N. Rowland Brown, all ex- 
Vice Presidents General; Mrs. Millard T. 
Sisler, Reporter General to the Smithsonian 
Institution; Mrs. Van Court Carwithen, 
Historian General; also Mrs. Warren D. 
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Currier, State Regent of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Palmer Way, State Regent of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Everett L. Repass, State Re- 
gent of Virginia and Mrs. Frank O. Mc- 
Millan, State Regent of Ohio. 

A musical program was presented by 
Dickson Fulton, tenor. As State Chairman 
of the Program Committee Mrs. Forney 
gave a report which was followed by the 
reports of the chapter regents, presented by 
the State Directors, Mrs. Henry H. Rhodes, 
Mrs. Clayton E. Bilhimer and Mrs. Herbert 
Patterson. At the conclusion of this meet- 
ing a reception was held, honoring Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick and distinguished guests. 

Friday morning Mrs. William J. Critten- 
den, President of the Fort Pitt Society, 
spoke, using as her subject “Block House of 
Fort Pitt.” Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee gave 
a stirring tribute to her native state, Penn- 
sylvania, and Miss Alys Long, soprano, 
sang a group of songs. The Honorable 
John McDowell, former Chairman of House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, gave 
an address in which he told the Daughters 
“Let us be the white state voting against 
World Government and not join the black 
of 22 black states who have memorialized 
the Congress of the United States for some 
form of World Government.” Opposition 
to Communism, Socialized Medicine and 
Federal School Aid were voiced in resolu- 
tions presented to the State Conference. 
These resolutions had been previously 
adopted by Continental Congress. Stout 
opposition to the ideas of World Govern- 
ment and State Socialism was expressed by 
the Pennsylvania Daughters, unanimously 
adopting a resolution to contact State Legis- 
lators to vote against any resolutions in 


‘favor of World Government or un-Ameri- 


can movements, 

In her address Friday afternoon to the 
assembled Daughters, Mrs. Lola Lee Bru- 
ington of Washington, D. C., asked the 
Daughters to join in a middle class revolt 
against the Welfare State and the surrender 
of individualism. State Officers gave re- 
ports, followed by an address by Mrs. V. 
Eugene Holcombe, National Chairman of 
Building Promotion. 

The state dinner was held Friday eve- 
ning with the Honorable Harold C. Kes- 
singer as speaker, using as his subject The 
Leadership of the Free. A program en- 


titled “Early American Songs” was given 
by Ann Vernon Root, soprano, Ruth Bowers 
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Gibson, violinist, and Martha Myers Mur- 
dock, accompanist. 

Saturday morning Miss Gladys Jones 
gave a report of the tellers, giving the actual 
votes cast for each candidate for office, at 
the conclusion of which Mrs. Harlow B. 
Kirkpatrick called the newly elected State 
Officers to the platform for presentation and 
installation. 

Reports of State Chairmen were then 
given. Resolutions were presented by Mrs. 
Clinton D. Higby, State Chairman of Cre- 
dentials, and were adopted unanimously by 
the Pennsylvania Daughters as follows in 
part: “Declaration Hall” shall be the name 
for the new building linking Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall and Constitution Hall. All 
chapters are urged not to give money to 
other causes but keep same for D. A. R. 
projects. All objects of the Society are 
not understood by members so chapters are 
asked to have informative programs only 
to its own work. Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety has three-year term of office so it re- 
quests that chapter elections and duration 
of office coincide. 

The fifty-third State Conference came to 
a happy and patriotic conclusion with the 
singing of Auld Lang Syne and the retiring 
of the colors. 


Jones McConneE Lt, 
Recording S 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 

first district of the North Carolina So- 
ciety was held September 27th in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Waynesville with a 
registration of 92, including the largest 
number of State Officers and Chairmen and 
National Chairmen ever to attend a gather- 
ing of the district. 

The principal addresses were made by 
Miss Virginia Horne, State Regent and 
Miss Gertrude Carraway, Vice President 
General. 

Mrs. John F. Jonas, district director, 
presided and the Dorcas Bell Love Chapter 
served as hostess. 

Miss Horne, who was introduced by 
Mrs. R. N. Barber, gave the objects of the 


ecretary. 


Society—which are divided into three main 
phases—to keep alive the memory of the 
founders of the Nation, to promote educa- 
tion and to foster true patriotism. She 
made a plea for a fight against the inroads 
of socialism and communism. 

Mrs. J. S. Silversteen presented Miss 
Carraway who outlined the work of the 
D.A.R. She told of the Golden Jubilee to 
be held next year. 

In addition to Miss Carraway and Mrs. 
Silversteen, Mrs. W. H. Belk and Mrs. Pres- 
ton B. Wilkin, Jr., other former State Re- 
gents, were presented. 

The following chapter regents gave re- 
ports: Edward Buncombe, Asheville, Mrs. 
A. G. Barnett; Ruth Davidson, Asheville, 
Mrs. H. G. Etheridge; Waightstill Avery, 
Brevard, Mrs. C. L. Newland; Joseph Mc- 
Dowell, Hendersonville, Mrs. R. F. Walters; 
Martha Pettigrew, Marion, Mrs. W. W. 
Neal; Greenlee, Old Fort, Miss Nina Green- 
lee; Col. John Alston, Valdese, Mrs. C. C. 
Long; Dorcas Bell Love, Waynesville, Mrs. 
Killian. 

Among State and National Officers and 
Chairmen who made brief talks were Mrs. 
R. C. Whitaker, State Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. M. O. Noland, State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
Ruth A. Lyon, State Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. H. Summerville, State Regis- 
trar; Mrs. A. J. Kellenberger, State His- 
torian; Mrs. O. L. Henry, State Librarian; 
Mrs. J. H. Dunovant, National Chairman 
of Genealogical Records; Mrs. Roy Cagle, 
State Chairman of Indian Work; Mrs. Pres- 
ton B. Wilkes, State Chairman of Approved 
Schools; Mrs. J. R. Norwood, State Presi- 
dent of the C.A.R.; Mrs. Z. V. Conyers, 
State Membership Chairman of C.A.R.; 
Mrs. G. A. Kernodle, State Chairman of 
Conservation; Mrs. W. W. Whaley, State 
Chairman of the Student Loan Fund; Mrs. 
J. H. Summerville, State Chairman of Gen- 
ealogical Records; Mrs. Sam Lee, State 
Junior Membership Chairman; Mrs. J. C. 
Moore, State Junior American Citizenship 
Chairman; Mrs. S. F. Mauney, State Chair- 
man of Motion Pictures; Mrs. T. Frank 
Lander, State Program Chairman; Mrs. 
Carl W. McMurray, State Chairman of the 
Advancement of American Music; Mrs. 
R. F. Walters, State Chairman of Military 
Service, and Mrs. W. C. Tucker, State 
Chairman of Tryon Palace. 

Reports were given by the adult leaders 
of the C.A.R. district chapters as follows: 
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Joseph Howell, Mrs. J. H. Howell; Captain room of the church. ‘The tables were deco- 
David Vance, Mrs. J. W. Tatum and Miss_ rated with bowls of autumn flowers and 
Laura McGuire. the places were marked by hand drawings 
Miss Bonnie Hill, District Secretary, gave of bears placed on miniature logs of wood. 
a report and Mrs. M. O. Jackson, Historian, M 
rs. J. W. 


told of her work. 
Lunch was served at noon in the dining Regent, Dorcas Bell Love — 
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LIMA CHAPTER DEDICATES MARKER FOR REVOLU- 
TIONARY SOLDIER 


Lima (Lima, Ohio). Lima Chapter 
joined with Lima Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution in impressive 
patriotic ceremonies at Bluffton, Ohio, 
July 10, 1949. The occasion was the dedi- 
cation of a new white marble government 
marker at the hitherto unmarked grave in 
Shannon cemetery, of Joseph DeFore, Rev- 
olutionary Soldier and Bluffton pioneer. 
A native of France, Joseph DeFord had 
served in the Revolution with the Fifth 
Maryland Regiment, according to records 
at the Allen County Historical Society, sub- 
sequently verified. Mr. DeFord had set- 
tled at Shannon, later called Bluffton, 
about 1832. 

Among the many attending the cere- 
monies were Mr. C. A. Biery, editor of The 
Bluffton News; Mr. James Jacobs, Allen 
County Commissioner and Mrs. Paul D. 
Voorheis, State President of the C. A. R. 
Those taking part on the program were 
Mrs. George Jenkins, Northwest District 
Director of the Ohio D. A. R.; Mrs. Grace 
G. Johnson, regent of Lima Chapter; Miss 
Mary Belle Linnell, — chaplain of 
Lima Chapter; Mrs. John E. Breese, im- 
mediate past regent of Lima Chapter; 
Clarence N. Breese, president of Lima 
Chapter, S. A. R.; Mr. Thomas Gallagher, 
director of Allen County Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Relief. Color guard was furnished 
by Shawnee Scout Troop of Shawnee 
Township. 

Mary LoncsworTH BREESE, 
Regent. 


Chapters 


Mendota (Saint Paul, Minn.) has the 
unique experience of forming the back- 
ground from which have sprung four living 
generations of membership in the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

Not long after the founding of the chap- 
ter in 1915—one whose age of membership 
at that time made it definitely a forerunner 
of the present Juniors—Katherine Michel- 
more was accepted as a member. As Mrs. 
Walter Gardner she served as regent, and 
the state as Chairman of C. A. R. In the 
due passing of the years an attractive 
young girl, Katy Jane Gardner, came to 
play an active part in John Marshall Chap- 
ter of the C. A. R., sponsored by Mendota 
Chapter. She also served as President of 
the state organization. Now as Mrs. De 
Vere L. Vandervort of Webster, N. Y., but 
still holding her membership in Mendota 
Chapter she has placed the name of her 
small daughter, Susan Kay, upon the roll 
of John Marshall Chapter, C. A. R. In the 
meantime Mrs. Kate E. Michelmore, 
mother of Mrs. Gardner, had become a 
member of Mendota Chapter, serving loy- 
ally in its activities and attending Conti- 
nental Congress several times. 

During the summer of this year, Mrs. 
Gardner and _ great-grandmother Kate 
Michelmore flew to Korea to join Mr. 
Gardner, who is with the United States 
Embassy (Attache) Department of State 
in Seoul. They expect to remain there two 
years. The chapter should have some ex- 
cellent program material on their return. 


Marie T. OERTING, 
Chapter Chairman of National Defense. 
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(Miami Beach, Fla.). Bis- 
cayne Chapter was happy and proud to 
greet the State Regent, Mrs. David M. 
Wright and the Second State Vice Regent, 
Mrs. Patrick H. Odom at its Founder’s Day 
Tea on October 21st at the home of Mrs. 
Harold F. Machlan, organizing regent and 
National Defense Chairman. 

Dr. Carro C. Croft, chapter regent, offi- 
ciated and she had the pleasant and rather 
unusual privilege of introducing four 
Honorary State Regents: Mrs. James A. 
Craig, who is also State Parliamentarian; 
Mrs. Guy V. Williams, State Chairman of 
National Defense; Mrs. Robert Leonardy 
and Mrs. James Byers. 

Also attending were Mrs. Grover Met- 
calf, State Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
Gilbert Broking, State Treasurer; Mrs. 
W. E. Kline, State Registrar; Mrs. Herbert 
Vance, regent of Coral Gables Chapter, 
which incidentally has just celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday and Miss Helen Grace 
Warner, regent of Suwannee, Florida’s 
youngest chapter. 

Mrs. Guy V. Williams, the guest speaker, 
gave a very interesting and enlightening 
talk on why we should fight World Gov- 
ernment. 

Just before tea was served Miss Billie 
O’Day arrived with her wire recording 
machine to interview many of those present. 
Miss O’Day has a very popular woman’s 
program on radio station WIOD during 
which she interviews visiting celebrities 
and interesting people. The Biscayne 
Chapter program was broadcast on Oc- 
tober 25th. Miss O’Day played the record- 
ing for us and one could hear many mur- 
mers of “Oh, is that my voice?” Mrs. 
Wright was very much in hopes that she 
could tune in the broadcast for the group 
meeting which took place at that time, in 
Bartow, Florida. 

Assisting at this delightful affair were 
Mrs. Chester F. Strong and Mrs. John C. 
Frazure. 

CorneEwia A. FRAZURE, 

Press Relations and Radio Chairman. 


Culpeper Minute Men (Culpeper, 
Va.) The members of this chapter took an 
active part in Culpeper County’s Bi-Cen- 


tennial Celebration, July 28-30, 1949. It 


sponsored a scene in the historical pageant S ip 


FLOAT ENTERED BY CULPEPER MINUTE MEN CHAPTER 
IN CULPEPER COUNTY'S BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


depicting the organization of the Culpeper 
Minute Men, which took place in a field on 
the farm “Catalpa” in Culpeper County, 
1775. Quite a few of the Daughters ap- 
peared in other scenes. 

Participating in the parade was the 
D. A. R. float, representing a family of the 
Revolutionary period. The occupants were 
Mrs. Charles Roy Jones, Regent, at spin- 
ning wheel; Mrs. Berkeley G. Calfee, Or- 
ganizing Regent (not shown in the pic- 
ture) ; Mrs. Gordon Witt, Committee Mem- 
ber; Miss Ann Jeffries, granddaughter of 
two members. Representing the Culpeper 
Minute Men were Charles Roy Jones, Jr., 
and Richard K. Hoskins. It is of interest 
that the minute-men and also Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Witt are direct descendants of 
George Hume of Scotland, who, appointed 
by the Crown of England, surveyed Spotsyl- 
vania, Orange and Culpeper Counties. He 
in turn taught George Washington, who, at 
the age of 17 years, received his commis- 
sion as surveyor of Culpeper County. The 
flag is a replica of the rattlesnake flag car- 
ried by the original Culpeper Minute Men 
in the early days of the Revolution. A 
handsome copy of the D. A. R. insignia was 
suspended from the back of the float. The 
driver is pictured at the left. 

The idea of a celebration of Culpeper’s 
200th birthday originated with Mrs. Calfee, 
organizing regent. The historical pageant, 
“Under Three Flags,” written by Professor 
Woodford B. Hackley, of the University of 
Richmond, presenting the high lights of the 
county’s history, was under her supervision. 


W. Jones, 
Regent. 
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Pasadena (Pasadena, Calif.). “Vigi- 
- lance, Knowledge and Wisdom” has been 
_ chosen as a theme for the year by Pasadena 


chapter. 


ib OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE C. WHITE OPENED 
FOR EXHIBIT OF ANTIQUES FOR PASADENA CHAPTER 


At a recent meeting the work of Neigh- 
borhood Center, Los Angeles, a project of 
he State Society, was told by Mrs. Barthol- 
omew Clark, general chairman of the Cen- 
er, who serves without remuneration as 
supervisor. Money is being raised at this 
ime for the completion of the remodeled 
building which will be opened soon. Said 

Mrs. Clark, “Children and adults are wel- 
come at the Center with no lines drawn as 
to race or creed.” Taking as a slogan, “If 
folks play together as children they can 
work together as adults,” instruction is 
given in arts and crafts, homemaking and 
Americanism to the hundreds of residents 
of the neighborhood who come to the Cen- 
ter each week. 

For the benefit of all D. A. R. projects, 
both state and national, to which Pasadena 
chapter gives support, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cossitt White opened their home for an 
exhibit of rare and unusual antiques. 
Chapter members and their friends brought 
many treasured possessions and a delight- 
ful afternoon was spent. Mrs. White is 
chapter chairman of American music. 

The chapter sponsored a radio program 
October 25 over station KWKW. The 
script was written by the radio committee, 
Mmes. Frederick Wells Haines, chairman; 
Frank E. Hawley and Bert Gerry Dudley, 
and had as its theme, “What the Daughters 
Are Doing.” In an informal interview 
consisting of questions and answers the 
highlights of activities were discussed, Mrs. 


Thomas G. Heslup, chapter regent, gave a 
brief sketch of the organization of the Na- 
tional Society in 1890 and presented a word 
picture of the beautiful D. A. R. buildings 
in Washington. She told also of the educa- 
tional, historic and patriotic projects of the 
National and State Societies. The radio 
station gave hearty cooperation to the 
broadcast. 
Mrs. Georce U. 
Press Chairman. 

William Winchester (Westminster, 
Md.) with headquarters in the county seat, 
sponsored a tour of interesting homes on 
October 10th, the proceeds from which will 
go towards D. A. R. projects, including the 
building fund. 

Four of the eleven homes where owners 
graciously donated their hospitality belong 
to chapter members: Mrs. Maurice S. H. 
Unger, Mrs. W. A. Pickens, Mrs. F. Donald 
Shriver and Mrs. B. Walter Crapster. Mrs. 
Pickens, a descendant of General Mordecai 


Gist, has in her home many interesting . 


pictures and heirlooms of the Gist family. 
Other homes opened belong to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Parish, Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Neal, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Legg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell B. Peiffer, General Leh- 
man Wellington Miller, U. S. A. (retired), 
and Mrs. Miller; Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Morrow and Mr. and Mrs. Don Morrow. 
A number of the homes were built around 
1800 but some were of modern design. 
Assisting Mrs. Frank B. Hurt, chapter 
regent, were Mrs. James M. Shriver, Mrs. 
Edgar G. Barnes, Mrs. Edward J. Ecken- 
rode, Miss M. Louise Matthews, Mrs. Don- 
ald Shriver and Mrs. Pickens. Mrs. Charles 
O. Clemson was in charge of publicity. 
This chapter had thirty-eight regular and 
two associate members, having been or- 
ganized in 1938. At its last meeting the 
chapter dedicated four markers for graves 
of deceased members. These will be placed 
on the graves of Mrs, Carrie Rinehart 
Wantz, organizing regent; Mrs. Mary 
Schaeffer Myers; Mrs. Branford Gist Lynch 
and Mrs. Mary Irwin Cunningham. 
The tour was an outstanding success. 
Both the hosts and the guests expressed 


M. G. CLEMson, 
Press Relations Chairman. 
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Irondequoit (Rochester, N. Y.) —which 
was organized February 15, 1894—has a 
long record of maintaining a citizenship 
school for foreigners—with the same 
woman heading it. In 1933 when Mrs. 
John P. Mosher—who later was a Vice 
President General—served as chapter re- 
gent she appointed Mrs. Florence Dunning 
Alexander as chairman of an Americanism 
committee. Mrs. Alexander at once organ- 
ized a school for helping newcomers to 
our country. 

Faithfully for fifteen years she has car- 
ried on this school. In October, 1949, she 
started her sixteenth year of continuous 
service. Finding and keeping a meeting 
place was difficult in the first year, the 
classes being held in four different places. 
The next year Mrs. Alexander took the 
school to her own home where she gave 
over her large living room for use one 
night every week. There since 1934 she 
has carried on this work in an unselfish 
and enthusiastic way. Those who come 
are fortunate to have the personal instruc- 
tion which they receive. 

At first only a few came but in 1936 the 


attendance increased surprisingly. World 


War II gave a great impetus to citizenship 
from those who had lived here without 
The school wascrowded 


becoming citizens. 
and the pupils were on tiptoe to learn. 
Those who come are greatly helped and 
they are very appreciative. Some are 
taught to speak English and some to read 
it. All are given the patriotic instruction 
which will aid them in getting their citizen- 
ship papers. 

The teachers are members of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and love 
to help in the work so no one receives any 
compensation for her services. The reward 
comes in showing that one has been help- 
ful. Neither do the pupils pay for the in- 
struction. It is a great satisfaction when 
a pupil comes to school some night and 
stands up and says he has passed his exami- 
nations for citizenship given by the Federal 
examiner. Then he tells what questions he 
was asked and what his answers were. 

Aside from the instruction Mrs, Alex- 
ander always provides trips to places of 
interest such as the Rochester Museum; 
Memorial Art Gallery; D.A.R. Chapter 
House; Susan B. Anthony House, etc. 
Twice a year there is “a party” with 
speaker, movies or some program. It has 


always seemed as thin’ the best programs 
were put on by the pupils. Last February 
Franz Leipert related his experiences in 
coming to the United States from Germany 
and Mrs. Sinisgalli, a war bride, told of her 
trip from Germany here to join her Italian 
fiance. The lives of the three great eman- 
cipators born in February were outlined 
by pupils:—Washington, Lincoln and Su- 
san B. Anthony. There was an accordion 
solo and the singing of popular songs and 
of course refreshments. 

Christmas time always gives an oppor- 
tunity to tell how Christmas is celebrated 
in their own country. Last year a news 
sheet was mimeographed and accounts writ- 
ten of Christmas in Canada, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Portugal, Austria and 
Jamaica. 

This past year among the nationalities 
represented were:—lItalian, German, Port- 
uguese, Czechoslovakian, Latvian, Jamaican 
and Albanian. The teachers who came 
faithfully every Monday night to assist 
Mrs. Alexander were Mrs. William M. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. James F. Bisgrove, Miss Sarah 
E. Caldwell, Mrs, Frank Keiper and Mrs. 
Clint W. LaSalle. 


Mrs. Georce Howarp, 
Press Chairman. 


Lieutenant Thomas Barlow (San Be- 
nito, Texas). Mrs. Louis Hnilicka, of 
Brownsville, Texas, late of Czechoslovakia, 
was the guest speaker at the regular 
monthly luncheon meeting of the Lieuten- 
ant Thomas Barlow Chapter, held at 
Danilee Grove, Donna, on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 19th. Mrs. Hnilicka who, with her 
husband and two small daughters, escaped 
from Communist controlled Czechoslovakia 
into the American zone of Germany, to 
remain in a Displaced Persons camp in that 
country for six months before coming to 
the United States, gave a thrilling account 
of her adventures, as well as sounding a 
warning to American citizens to beware of 
the “shadow of the hammer and sickle, 
which today is over the whole world.” 

In her native Czechoslovakia, the guest 
speaker was reared in an atmosphere of 
Democracy and with a love for freedom, 
instilled in her by her father, who was a 
friend of the late President Benes, of that 
country. She told, in part, of the sadness 
which came upon her whole country on 
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March 15, 1939, sei Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia were occupied and annexed to Ger- 
many. “I was lying in the hospital with 
my first born girl,” she said. “We all were 
crying and the whole nation cried. My 
people fought in underground movements 
and abroad with the allies.” 

Although people were shot for listening 
to the alien broadcasts, she stated that 
nevertheless everybody listened. In her 
own family, seven were in concentration 
camps, badly treated, four killed. “Yet, we 
never failed to believe in the history of 
the United States—evil kills itself, good- 
ness and truth prevail—when American 
bombers destroyed our industrial places, 
we called them ‘angels of peace.’” 

Mrs. Hnilicka’s gripping story was of 
sorrow and tragedy, of martyrdom, sui- 
cides, murders, coming upon her small, 
democracy-loving country. With the ad- 
vent of the Communists, her husband went 
“underground” ; their letters were censored 
and their telephone wires tapped. These 
dreadful days culminated in the family’s 
escape in the night, leaving their ten-room 
apartment and their weekend house, taking 
nothing but two suitcases, their courage, 
and their determiriation to start anew in 
the land which is lighted by the “torch of 
the Statue of Liberty.” 


GUEST SPEAKER AT LIEUTENANT THOMAS BARLOW 
CHAPTER LUNCHEON 
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After her prepared talk, the demand for 
discussion was so great that Mrs. Hnilicka 
spent twice as long again conducting an 
enthusiastic forum. She told how her 
husband, sent over by President Benes in 
1946, had taken colored pictures of small 
towns in the United States to demonstrate 
to his people what true liberty was. “You 
are the United States,” she said, “people 
like you and you must beware,” she 
warned. “You people are too kind. The 
hammer and sickle is over the world. We 
who have been through these things want 
to warn you.” 

Mrs. Virginia Ratajack, Regent of the 
Lieutenant Thomas Barlow Chapter, and 
author of a number of books for young 
people, presented the guest speaker with 
a copy of her latest book, “Broad Skies of 
Freedom,” as a gift to her two daughters 
from the Chapter. 


Vircinta RaTAJACK, 


Regent. 


Wainwright C ‘Cushing (Pierre, 
South Dakota) held the first meeting of 
the year in October at the home of Mrs. 
R. J. Moulton. The evening started with 
the serving of dessert, followed by a short 
business session and the program topic 
was “Looking Ahead.” 

Every chairman reported plans for the 
coming year. Of special interest was that 
of the Chairman of Radio who plans a pro- 
gram on the fourth Saturday of each 
month when some phase of D. A. R. work 
will be discussed by a chapter member. 

A special committee reported on the me- 
morial service held in Riverside Cemetery 
in September, when the chapter dedicated 
a bronze plaque set in granite for our 
beloved member, Mrs. Sarah Summerside, 
a real randdaughter, who passed away 
during he past year at the age of ninety- 
nine years. 

The services were directed by Mrs. H. A. 
Brooking, regent, and Mrs. W. T. Hoard, 
Chaplain. Mrs. E. J. Welch read the 
tribute to Mrs. Summerside and the Rev. 
Deer read her favorite prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

With the recital of the American Creed, 
the evening ‘monting adjourned. 


Loucks, 
Chapter Historian. 
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Caleasieu (Lake Charles, La.). Re- 
cently a tea was given at the home of Mrs. 
A. F. Maxfield in honor of all members 
living in this area and foreign-born women 
who under a D. A. R. project are studying 
to become naturalized. 

Photographed at the tea are (left to 
right): Miss Winnie Farquhar, regent, 
Mrs. G. L. Phillips, a native of France, 
Miss Lois Wentz, State Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. John N. Pharr, State Regent, 
Mrs. G. T. Brashear, a native of Holland 
and Mrs. John S. Weitz, State Chairman 
of Manual for Citizenship. 

Other members participating were Miss 
Helen Wentz, State Chairman of Ellis Is- 
land; Miss Rachael Norgress, past state 
officer; Mrs. J. G. Macdonald, a native of 
Nova Scotia and Mrs. A. F. Maxfield, the 
hostess. 

A class of twelve D. A. R. members 
formed to study the Manual for Citizen- 
ship. In the course of study we realized 
that since the organization was founded to 
foster patriotism and one of the aims was 
to help strangers in this counrty to under- 
stand our government and all that our flag 
stands for, we must put into practice the 
things we learned. 

Newspaper publicity about this class 
caused many foreign people to ask us to 
help them. After naturalization laws were 
carefully studied and we all successfully 
passed a rigid examination, we felt ready 
to offer aid to these G.I. brides and others 
wishing aid. We were granted permission 
to help with the Home Study Course for 
Aliens and many of our friends have be- 
come naturalized Americans. 

We had women from France, Belgium, 
Germany, Holland, Australia, Nova Scotia, 
England, Spain, and Greece. Our Manuals 
in foreign languages were used along with 
the government books. 

A most interesting thing happened when 
Mrs. J. G. Macdonald of Nova Scotia real- 
ized she was eligible for membership, hav- 
ing come from a long line of good Amer- 
icans. She had her papers drawn up and 
when she became a citizen her first act was 
to ask if she could be one of us. We do 
hope she can join our Society for she is 
so interested in all of our efforts. 

_ We feel that we are doing a very inter- 
esting piece of work and we know in many 
cases a useful work. The last four naturali- 
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CALCASIEU CHAPTER’S TEA FOR FOREIGN-BORN 
WOMEN 


zation classes have included people whom 
we have aided. 


KATHERINE Topp WEITz, 
State Chairman, D. A. R. Manual for 
Citizenship. 


Logan-Whitley (Stanford, Ky.). In 
July Logan-Whitley Chapter celebrated its 
34th year of life and service at Bright’s 
Old Stage Coach Inn. 

The history of the chapter was the pro- 
gram with the songs “Long, Long Ago,” 
as a duet and “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
by the assembly. 

Here is some of the story: The chapter, 
organized in 1915 was named for Benja- 
min Logan and William Whitley, out- 
standing pioneers of this section when Ken- 
tucky was a part of Virginia. 

Logan established St. Asaph’s, or Lo- 
gan’s Fort in 1775, the second in the state, 
and founded Stanford in 1781. He led 
and won many battles against the Indians. 

Whitley was an Indian conqueror but 
later he became a friend of the Indians. 
He established Whitley’s Fort, built the 
first circular race track and the first brick 
house west of the Alleghenies, which are 
on the Old Wilderness Road. The house 
still stands. 

In August 1925 the official Revolutionary 
Soldier’s grave marker was placed at the 
grave of Isaac Shelby, the first and fifth 
Governor of Kentucky and a hero of King’s 
Mountain. In October 1925 the chapter 
sponsored the celebration of the sesquicen- 
tennial of Logan’s Fort and with civic 
groups placed a tablet on the right pillar 
of the court house. In 1926 it sponsored 
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the sesquicentennial of the establishment of 
Stanford, and with other organizations 
placed a tablet on the left pillar of the 
court house. This chapter presented a 
pageant at that time depicting the story of 
this wilderness when Kentucky was Fin- 
castle county, Virginia. 

In 1940 it celebrated the golden anniver- 
sary of the National Society and the silver 
anniversary of the Logan-Whitley Chapter 
with a play “The Launching of the Good 
Ship, D. A. R.,” which was the history of 
the organization. 

In 1945 a play-pageant “The American 
Way of Life” was given, using 150 girls 
and boys from the local school, all belong- 
ing to the J.A.C. Clubs. For years this 
school has been 100% with J.A.C. Clubs 
and the chapter many times has had the 
most in the state. 

Following the first World War, Armenian 
and French orphans were adopted; after 
World Wars I and II trees were planted in 
the court house yard and on the highways, 
dedicated as living memorials to those who 
from 1861 lost their lives in war. Medals 
and prizes have been given year after year 
in the county schools in history, good citi- 
zenship, J.A.C. Clubs, homemakers and 
essays, Winning state prizes at times. The 
girl homemakers won the first national 
prize two years; a pilgrim was once na- 
tional winner. Many times contests and 
prizes are given at the local Negro school. 

The chapter made another pilgrimage 
this year to Isaac Shelby’s grave on Oc- 
tober 19th, Yorktown Day. Nearby de- 
scendants were present to hear their an- 
cestor glorified with song and speech. A 
large wreath was placed by the monument 
which was erected over a hundred years 
ago by the Kentucky legislature. Ever- 
greens were planted after the program. 
This should be a national shrine. 
EstHerR WuitLey Burcu, 

Historian. 


_ San Diego (San Diego, Calif.). On 

October 20, 1949, Mrs. Charles Haskell 
Danforth, State Regent and Mrs. Edgar 
Atkinson Fuller, State Vice Regent, paid 
an official visit to five chapters in San 
Diego County. They were accompanied 
by Mrs. Reginald L. Parry, State Organ- 
izing Secretary who, on the following day, 
formally confirmed a new chapter, the sixth 
in San Diego County, the Letitia Cox 
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Shelby Chapter of La Mesa, with Mrs. 
Enoch H. Sims as organizing regent. 

A joint meeting of the San Diego County 
chapters was held in the Wednesday Club 
House in San Diego with Mrs. Leo A. 
Myers, regent of San Diego Chapter pre- 
siding as hostess to the visiting chapters— 
Oliver Wetherbee, San Miguel, Linares, 
La Jolla and Oceanside. Twelve past regents 
of San Diego Chapter were in the receiving 
line with Mrs. Danforth and Mrs. Fuller. 
Mrs. James K. Remick, junior past regent, 
was chairman of the social hour which fol- 
lowed the general session. 

A distinguished guest was Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, widow of Major General Joseph H. 
Pendleton, United States Marine Corps. 
In 1903 she was organizing regent of a 
chapter in Sitka, Alaska, and later became 
a life member of the National Society while 
living in the Philippines. She is affection- 
ately known as “Aunt Mary” by her 
D. A. R. friends. 

Mrs. Danforth complimented the San 
Diego Chapter for having won the national 
prize for obtaining the largest number of 
subscriptions to the Magazine this year. 
She said she felt very proud when this prize 
was awarded on the platform of Constitu- 
tion Hall at Continental Congress last April. 
For this honor the chapter is deeply in- 
debted to Miss Agnes Wiley, our enthusias- 
tic magazine chairman. 

In her talk Mrs. Danforth brought a 
stirring message and warnéd especially 
against the World Federalists, referring to 
them as “people with high ideals and low 
1.Q.s.” “Such groups,” she said, “do not 
know the facts. And why would any Amer- 
ican sign such a universal document?” 

She spoke of Mr. Herbert Hoover’s visit 
to Stanford on his birthday and his state- 
ment that we are drifting into collectivism. 
“Think it over,” he said. “One person out 
of every eight in the United States is em- 
ployed by the government; one person out 
of every seven receives money in some 
form from our government.” What can 
we do about it? Mrs. Danforth tells us to 
write to our senators and representatives, 
write to the newspapers, talk to our friends, 
to tradespeople, to anyone we meet. 

She then answered a number of ques- 
tions regarding the policies of the National 
Society. 

Grace M. REmIcK, 
Press Relations Chairman. 
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Topsham - Brunswick (Topsham, 
held an enjoyable reception and tea at the 
home of the regent, Mrs. James H. Toas, on 
November 5th in the room where the chap- 
ter was organized by Mrs. Toas’ aunt, Miss 
Mary Pelham Hill, on November 5th, 1924. 
The charter members were hostesses. Of 
the original thirty-eight charter members 
twenty are still living and twelve were pres- 
ent at the tea. Others sent letters of greet- 
ing and best wishes. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Patten graciously wel- 
comed the guests as they arrived and Mrs. 
Edward M. Pierce pinned corsages on the 

uests of honor. These were Mrs. Charles 
ke, State Regent; Mrs. Lillian S. Shaw 
and Mrs. Roy E. Heywood, past State 
Regents; Mrs. Jesse E. Smith, Mrs. Orren 
C. Hormell and Mrs. Thomas H. Riley, past 
chapter regents. These, with Mrs. Toas, 
formed the receiving line. 

Miss Blanche M. Bryant, charter member 
and Mrs. George W. Hildreth, registrar, 
collaborated in compiling a condensed his- 
tory of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the chapter during its twenty-five years of 
existence. 

A three tiered birthday cake, decorated 
with blue forget-me-nots of icing, suitably 
inscribed for the occasion and bearing the 
insignia of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, formed the centerpiece on the 
dining table where tea was served. The 
past chapter regents poured. Mrs. Locke 
cut the top tier of the cake, Mrs. Heywood 
the second and Mrs. A. G. Chandler, a 
charter member, the lower tier. 

This was truly a memorable occasion. 


BLANCHE C. Toas, 
Regent. 


fore a large crowd of descendants and 
friends at the old family burial ground, 
near Liberty Church, the Fort Hartford 
Chapter, assisted by the American Legion, 
on October 8th, gave a program in memory 
of all Revolutionary soldiers buried in Ohio 
County, and dedicated a bronze marker in 
memory of Richard Taylor. 

The marker, given by Dr. Winona Stev- 
ens Jones, State Regent of Kentucky, a 
descendant of Richard Taylor, was unveiled 
by a descendant, Master “Richie” Henry 
Stevens, son of Harrison Stevens, who gave 
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FORT HARTFORD CHAPTER PLACED MARKER AT GRAVE 
OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 


his life for his country in World War II. 
The United States Flag, mounted on a tall 
standard, was placed near the grave by For- 
rest Pendleton Bell, representative of the 
American Legion, followed by Salute to the 
Flag, led by Mrs. F. P. Bell. The chapter 
chaplain, Mrs. Arbe Brown Bean gave the 
Invocation, after which America was sung 
by the assemblage, led by Horace Taylor. 

A sketch of the Taylor family read by 
Mrs. Orpha Stevens Barrass, preceded the 
main address, which was given by the guest 
of honor, Dr. Winona Stevens Jones, who 
spoke eloquently, tracing the part our Revo- 
lutionary ancestors played in the making of 
America; how they dared the trackless 
wilderness, infested by Indians, endured 
untold hardships and privation to bring 
civilization to the outlying posts of our 
country. She said: “We are indeed the 
stewards of a priceless heritage.” 

Flowers were placed on the grave of her 
ancestor by Dr. Jones, and for the Fort 
Hartford Chapter by Mrs. Forrest P. Bell, 
after which the benediction was given by 
Rev. Leslie Taylor. The program was 
unique in the fact that all who participated 
in it were descendants of Revolutionary 
soldiers Richard and Harrison Taylor. 


WINIFRED SIMMERMAN, 
Chapter Regent. 
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Redwood Forest (Eureka, Calif.), 
nearly three hundred miles north of San 
Francisco, and located in the “farthest west” 
incorporated town of the United States, 
was honored to be host, on Sept. 24th, to 
numerous National and State Officials who 
were journeying to the dedication of the 
D.A.R. section of the National Tribute 
Grove. 

President General, Mrs. O'Byrne; Hon- 
orary President General, Mrs. Talmadge; 
Librarian General, Miss McMackin; and 
Mrs. Christin, National Conservation Chair- 
man, were accompanied by the California 
Regent, Mrs. Danforth; Honorary State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Lambert, the originator of the 
D.A.R. Tribute Grove idea, and now Chair- 
man for Good Citizenship; the organizing 
secretary, Mrs. Parry; the Chaplain, Mrs. 
Smith; Americanization Chairman, Mrs. 
Bessie Hayes; Chairman of National De- 
fense, Mrs. Rountree; Chairman of Valley 
Forge, Mrs. Ellis; and Conservation Chair- 
man, Mrs. Wagner. 

Also present were Mrs. Swem, Regent of 
the State of Washington; Mrs. Arnest, Past 
Regent of Oregon and Past Vice President 
General; Mrs. Stribling, Past Regent of 
Georgia; and Mrs. Patterson of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, former National Conservation 
Chairman. 

Mrs. O’Byrne’s speech was broadcast over 
Mutual Station KIEM and a redwood burl 
jewel box was presented to her by Mrs. 
Dorothea Martell, a gift from the Humboldt 
County and Eureka Chambers of Com- 
merce. Plans for the dinner at the Eureka 
Inn were made by Mrs. E. S. Murray and 
Mrs. Blaine McGowan was the charming 
toastmistress. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Joseph P. Tracy, maps showing the ap- 
re to the grove and with the three 

-A.R. sections colored red, were given to 
the visiting officials. 

Several years ago, Redwood Forest Chap- 
ter, with state aid, placed a large marker 
on the bluff overlooking Humboldt Bay, 
where, in the early 1850's Captain Ulysses 
S. Grant commanded the army post estab- 
lished there for the protection of the settlers 
against Indian raids. More than three 
fourths of the twenty-five members of this 
chapter, are descendants of those pioneers 
who sailed around the Horn, or trudged 
over the Isthmus of Panama or down the 
long Oregon trail. We are glad, indeed, 
that the Daughters of the other states can 
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now share an ownership in the wonders 
of those Redwoods which have always sur- 
rounded them with their magnificence. 


Maupe HIGHLEYMAN, 
Magazine Chairman. 


Samuel Sorrell (Houston, Texas) on 
August 14, 1949, placed a marker on the 
grave of Nancy Moffett Lea, the daughter 
of a Revolutionary soldier. Her father, 
Colonel Henry Moffett was a member of 
Marion’s Brigade. He first lived in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, and afterward in 
Georgia and Alabama. His service record 
can be found in the Alabama State Ar- 
chives. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution shared their ceremony with the An- 
nual Homecoming of the descendants of 
the early church members of Old Inde- 
pendence Baptist Church at Independence. 
Texas. Historic Baylor University was 
first established nearby and its founders 
were also honored. 

Mrs. Lea’s grave and that of her daugh- 
ter, Margaret, the wife of General Sam 
Houston, are near the church. The pro- 
cession to the grave was led by Nancy Lea 
Thornall, great-great-great-granddaughter 
of Nancy Moffett Lea. 

Mrs. Walter Dick, Texas State Chaplain 
who represented Mrs. Frank G. Trau, Texas 
State Regent, led the opening prayer. 

Mrs. W. T. Boyd, Regent of Samuel 
Sorrell Chapter, led the national anthem 
and recognized representatives from other 
chapters and gave greetings from State and 
National officers. 

Mrs. C. N. Almond read messages from 
many absent descendants, and Mrs. C. L. 
Farquharson, past regent of the chapter, 
gave the citation of Mrs. Lea’s descendants 
and the revolutionary service of her father. 

She said, “For all the blessings bestowed 
upon Americans throughout our one hun- 
dred and sixty years of freedom since the 
Revolutionary days, we are grateful to our 
ancestors. Therefore, it is fitting and 
proper that today we pay homage to one of 
these. Nancy Moffett Lea was born in 
1780, the daughter of Henry Moffett of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. There were 
four children in this family; Nancy, who 
married Temple Lea; Gincy, who married 
Asa Eiland; Margaret, who married Green 
Lea; Gabriel, the only son.” 
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Mrs. Walter Dick closed the ceremony 
by placing the Real Daughter marker on 
the grave. 

Mrs. J. A. Thompson, past chapter his- 
torian and a direct descendant of Colonel 
Moffett was Chairman of Arrangements. 


Mrs. W. O. Woops, 


Historian. 


Caroline Scott Harrison (Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.) observed “Genealogy Day” Oc- 
tober 13th. Bows of white ribbon were 
pinned on mothers and daughters and bows 
of red ribbon on chapter members repre- 
senting three generations in the chapter and 
Old Glory Society C.A.R. Thirty pairs 
of mother and daughter and four trios of 
three generations were present. Mrs. Clyde 
E. Titus, regent, presided and read a letter 
from Mrs, V. Eugene Holcombe announc- 
ing the chapter was on the National Honor 
Roll of the National Building Promotion 
Committee, and displayed the ribbon sent to 
the chapter. 

Mrs. Mark A. Dawson, chapter librarian, 
is shown in the picture with Mr. Harold F. 
Brigham, Director of the Indiana State 
Library, and Mrs. Lindon A. Bailey, vice- 
chairman of the chapter library committee. 
Mr. Brigham is accepting from Mrs. Daw- 
son Collins History of Kentucky presented 
by Miss Myrtie Barker, her brother and 
father, through the chapter librarian to the 
Indiana Library, in memory of the mother, 
Mrs. Harry Barker, on her birthday Au- 
gust Ist. After announcing the gift, Mrs. 
Dawson presented Mr. Brigham, who ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation of the cordial 
and generous spirit of the members of the 
chapter now and in the past in their aid 
and gifts to the genealogy department of 
the State Library. Mr. Brigham spoke 
specifically of the a announced that 
day of $50,000.00 to the genealogy depart- 
ment in the will of the late Mrs. Eugene 
Haslet Darrach, regent of Carolina Scott 
Harrison, 1921-1925. 

The program was entirely by chapter 
members and daughters. Piano selections 
from Chopin and Mozart were given by 
Miss Evelyn Jo Hatt, and violin selections 
including “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
by Miss Sandra Bernat. 

Miss Myrtie Barker, a talented author 
and dramatic reader, and a victim of polio, 
held the audience spellbound from her 
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THROUGH CAROLINE SCOTT HARRISON CHAPTER A 
BOOK IS PRESENTED TO THE INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


wheel chair with her story of Martha Custis 
Washington and George Washington and 
their courtship, entitled “From These We 


pring RutTH M. Dawson, 


Librarian. 
div 


Remember Allerton (Monticello, Ill.) 
recently had the pleasure of having the 
magnificent estate of Robert R. Allerton 
made available for the meeting of the third 
division, when the Regent, Mrs. Ferdinand 
J. Friedli, her Board and Chairman, made 
their fall tour of divisions to outline the 
year’s work. Well over two hundred mem- 
bers of the fourteen chapters in the di- 
vision attended. 

The estate is part of 19,000 acres be- 
longing to Mr. Allerton, ninth in descent 
from Isaac Allerton, a Mayflower pas- 
senger. In 1946 he made a gift of 6,000 
acres of the estate to the University of 
Illinois consisting of 4,500 acres of fine 
farm land, and 1,600 acres known as ‘The 
Farms,’ which he had spent forty years 
developing as his home. 

The house is English Georgian style, 
entered from a courtyard. The main 
entrance leads to a “Great Hall” ninety 
feet long, at one end of which is a mag- 
nificent stairway. Entrances to three 
libraries and a solarium are also from 
this area. 

The gardens, both formal and informal, 
are perfect examples of landscape archi- 
tecture. Cool avenues lined with thou- 
sands of evergreens, great meadows, and 
large tracts of woods and shrubbery, dem- 
onstrate the natural beauty of the forest on 
the banks of the rambling Sangamon 
River. All this is interspersed with beau- 
tifully wrought iron gates, garden houses, 
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and statuary and bronzes by such artists 


as Rodin, Millet, and Bourdelle, the result 


ALLERTON HOUSE 


of many years of travel and study in broad 
fields. 

In the seventh division, the caravan was 
entertained at a delightful tea at the 1815 
home of three cousins, Miss Mary Stuart, 
Mrs. Fanny Maffett and Mrs. Lucy H. 
Robinson, all descendants of General John 
Robinson, one of Illinois’ famous early 
settlers. 

The furnishings, including a rosewood 
Chickering piano, an unusually fine col- 
lection of miniatures, exquisite glass and 
china, are well over a hundred years old, 
and in daily use. One marvels at the care 
with which these treasured keepsakes have 
been handled through the years. It was 
indeed a privilege and a pleasure to visit 
our Daughter hostesses in their famous 
Robinson home. 


Maupe Roserts-Cowan, 
State Press Relations Chairman. | 
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Tomochichi (Clarkesville, Ga.) cele- 
brated her fortieth anniversary on October 
15th at the home of Miss Corain Stam- 
baugh in Demorest. 

A candle light service was held honoring 
Miss Addie Bass, organizing regent and the 
following other charter members: Miss 
Julia Bass, Miss Martha Bass, Mrs. Katie 
Burton Davis, Miss Matilda Eppes, Mrs. 
Mamie Burton Fessenden, Miss Annie 
Laura Blackshear, Mrs. Chloe Herring 
Bleckley, Mrs. Rabun Bass Lawson, Mrs. 
Aurelia Bates Newell, Miss Henrietta Ad- 
dington, Miss Marie Jefferson Eppes and 
Miss Lucy Wade. Seated from left to right 
in the picture are Mrs. J. M. Gillespie, re- 
gent; Mrs. Harry Forester, former regent; 


CANDLE LIGHT SERVICE AT FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF TOMOCHICHI CHAPTER 


Miss Laura Blackshear, only charter mem- 
ber present; Mrs. I. H. Sutton, past regent, 
and Mrs. J. C. Rogers, speaker of the occa- 
sion and past regent. Others are former 
and present members of the chapter. 


Mrs. J. M. 


Mrs. A. Bruce Eagle, Eaglehurst, Martinsburg, W. Va., charter member of Shenan- 
doah Valley Chapter which was organized April 28, 1921, says she has been a loyal 


subscriber to the D. A. R. Magazine from this date to the present edition of October 


1949, not missing the reading of each and every addition. 


She admits the absolute 


necessity of such reading of our magazine to be a potent factor in keeping abreast with 
the activities of the National Society and in the promotion of all important interests 


of it, thus enhancing the value of a better membership. 
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HERALDRY 


ARTHUR Apams, F.S.A. 


Member of the Committee on Heraldry of the New 

England Historical Genealogical Society, Editor 

of the New England Historical and Genealogical 

Register and President of the American Society of 
Genealogists 


§ eee are few subjects in which so 
many people are interested concerning 
which there is so much ignorance and so 
many misunderstandings as heraldry. 

For example, it is a common notion that 
there is a coat of arms for every family 
name and that all persons bearing the name, 
or descended from anybody who did, have 
a right to use the arms, 

On the other hand, there is a fairly preva- 
lent idea that the right to use arms is re- 
stricted to the nobility, and that only the 
oldest son by right of primogeniture has 
a right to use the coat. 

The absurdity of the first notion will be 
apparent at once to anyone who will glance 
into, for example, Burke’s “General Ar- 
mory,” where he will find dozens of coats 
for families of the names of Smith, Jones, 
Brown, or Adams. The idea that a coat of 
arms “goes with” a name perhaps arises 
from the notion that all people of the same 
surname are related because of an imagined 
descent from a common ancestor. The ab- 
surdity of this idea is at once apparent when 
we consider a name like Smith or Carpen- 
ter. They are occupational names, and 
families bearing them originated in all 
parts of England and of course were in no 
wise related. 

Then, what is a coat of arms, when and 
how did they originate; how do they de- 
scend; who has a right to a given coat; 
how may a right to a coat be secured at 
the present time; what is the meaning of 
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Genealogical Editor 


Note: All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the 
Genealogical Editor, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washing- 


Warp ESKER 


the colors and the devices making up the 
coats? These and a host of other questions 
come readily to mind—of course, not all 
of them can be answered here. 

One primary and essential fact to note 
about a coat of arms is that it is a kind 
of hereditary property, descending to a 
man’s male descendant according to defi- 
nite rules. These rules are similar, but 
not identical with, the rules governing the 
descent of physical property. 

A coat of arms, then, is a device con- 
forming to certain rules that have devel- 
oped during the centuries, though the 
“science of Heraldry” seems to have sprung 
into being practically full grown. As the 
earliest printing in some respects has never 
been excelled in beauty and dignity, so the 
earliest coat of arms have never been ex- 
celled in these same qualities. 

Arms first came into use toward the close 
of the twelfth century. They appear at 
about the same time in all the countries of 
western Europe and conform everywhere 
to the same general rules and show the 
same general characteristics. 

It is generally accepted that the need of 
some readily recognized mark of identifica- 
tion to be used by Crusaders and knights 
taking part in tournaments, the favorite 
sport of the day, led to their invention. 
Knights were encased in armor and quite 
indistinguishable from one another. So a 
banner with the device adopted by his 
leader would serve as a rallying point for 
his followers. 

As the number of coats increased, officers 
who knew them at sight came into being; 
these officers were called “heralds.” There 
are in existence a considerable number of 
ancient rolls made by the heralds listing 
the knights taking part, for example, i ina 
tournament, and describing their asian 
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_ opment and persistence of heraldry is the 
fact that coats of arms lend themselves to 
decorative uses. Probably from the be- 
_ ginning they were embroidered on coats 
_ worn over the suits of mail—giving rise 
to the term “coat of arms.” But they were 
4 ~ engraved on seals, on silver, on all sorts of 
_ personal possessions, and carved on build- 
ings, on tombs, and used in a host of other 
_ ways. Today, for example, we seldom see 
a public building that is not embellished 
‘in some way with shields of arms. 
__ Though in the beginning the great nobles 
_ doubtless assumed their own coats, yet 
later the right to grant arms was given to, 
or tacitly assumed by, the heralds. They 
_ were formed into a “College” by King 
_ Richard III in 1483. The College of Arms 
or Heralds College, their successors, still 
= and has its building on Queen Vic- 
toria Street in London. 
From about the time of Queen Elizabeth 
to the time of Charles II, the Heralds went 
about the country making lists of gentle- 
men using arms and inquiring into their 
rights to use them. These visits of the 
Heralds, made roughly about every fifty 
‘years, are called Visitations. The books 
they compiled recording the arms and the 
pedigrees of the families that used them, 
are of the greatest value for the study of 
_ the genealogy of the period covered by the 
Visitations. Most or all of them have been 
printed by the Harleian Society and others, 
and are accessible in all large libraries in 
England and America. Since the discon- 
_ tinuance of the Visitations, records of pedi- 
grees have been kept by the Heralds, and 
_ they have continued to grant arms and to 
certify to the right of descendants of the 
_ families included in the Visitations and to 
the descendants of grantees of arms, the 
_ right to use them. 

It is sometimes urged as a reproach to 
the College that it exacts fees for its serv- 
ices, sometimes heavy fees. Why anybody 
_ should expect the service they give to be 
_ gratis is not apparent. Heralds have to 
_ live and though they have official status, 
_ they have only nominal salaries, if any. 
Since the right to bear arms is inherited 
by all male descendants of the person to 
_whom they were first granted or whose 
__ right to them was recognized by the heralds 
at their visitations, members of armigerous 
families emigrating to America brought 
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this right with them, and it has been in- 
herited by their descendants, just as the 
right would have descended to them if their 
immigrant ancestor had remained in Eng- 
land or in whatever country they had their 
origins. So we find families, for example, 
the Washingtons, the Winthrops, and others 
continuing to use the arms their ancestors 
had borne in England. 

Women have the right to their paternal 
coats, but cannot transmit them to their 
children. If they could, coats of arms 
would soon be meaningless. Let it be re- 
membered that a coat of arms is a kind of 
family badge, implying a claim of descent 
from an ancestor using them of right. On 
marriage, if her husband is armigerous, he 
may impale her arms with his; that is, place 
them side by side with his arms in the same 
shield. If she has no brothers leaving 
descendants, her children may quarter her 
arms with their father’s arms, and their 
descendants may continue to use the quar- 
tered coat. 

How many of the founders of our Amer- 
ican families were entitled to arms? No 
one can say. Often, doubtless, the right 
existed even when the immigrant was in- 
different to it, or even ignorant of it. 

Land in England descended to the eldest 
son and land was almost the only form of 
wealth in those days; younger sons went 
into the professions, or into trade, or be- 
came tenant farmers, in time forgetting 
their connection with the land-owning eld- 
est branch. 

Naturally the great majority of the set- 
tlers belonged to the middle class—“Dukes 
don’t emigrate”—rather than to the gentry 
or the laboring class. It took a consider- 
able amount of money to transport a family 
to America, and purchase land to begin a 
new family in the new country. Neverthe- 
less, there was an appreciable sprinkling 
of “gentle” families and a large number of 
families that a few generations back had 
belonged to such families. So a consider- 
able number of potentially armigerous per- 
sons are found among our founding fathers. 

The New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, our oldest Society devoted to the 
study of Genealogy, has long been aware 
of the facts in regard to the right to use 
arms inherited by our settlers, and has 
almost from its beginning been interested 
in Heraldry. 
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In more recent years, the Society’s Com- 
mittee on Heraldry has been more active 
and has formed the design of making a 
“Roll” of all coats of arms used by right 
by American families. The “Roll” of which 
five parts have been printed—a sixth part 
will be issued soon—with drawings of the 
arms in black and white together with the 
names of the immigrant ancestors who were 
entitled to bear them now includes between 
four and five hundred coats. The Com- 
mittee registers not only coats of New 
England families, but coats belonging to 
families settling in any part of our country. 
The Committee wants its plan to be more 
widely known throughout the country, and 
welcomes applications for the registration 
of coats by persons residing in any part of 
the country. The fee for examining the 
evidence of the right of the immigrant to 
the coat and for registration is nominal, 
$5.00 (Five Dollars). 

The importance of the work of the Com- 
mittee is recognized by the College of Arms 
in London, and the relationship between the 
Committee and the College is close and 
cordial. 

What evidence of the right to arms will 
the Committee accept? 

Perhaps first it may be well to mention 
some publications it does not accept as 
evidence. These are books like Matthew’s 
“American Armory and Blue Book,” Ver- 
mont’s “America Heraldica,” Crozier’s 
“General Armory,” Bolton’s “American 
Armory.” They are evidence only of the 
fact that certain persons used arms, not evi- 
dence of their right to use them. One 
would think it self-evident that a person 
should not use arms to which he can 
prove no right, indeed that he would not, 
since to do so is appropriating some- 
body else’s property. Doubtless persons 
appropriating a coat of arms belonging to 
some family of the same surname do not 
realize that they are doing just that, but it 
is curious that when the fact is brought to 
their attention, they often persist in using 
the coat. It might well be that many of 
these persons have a good right to a coat, 
a right that a bit of skillful investigation 
would establish. 

First, the Committee will register with- 
out question the arms of a family descended 
from an English armigerous family with 
which its connection is adequately estab- 


lished, the Washington and the Winthrop 


families, again, very well illustrate this kind 
of claim. 

Then, of course, coats granted, at what- 
ever date, by the College of Arms, the Office 
of the Lord Lyon in Scotland, or the Ulster 
Office for Ireland, will be registered on 
proper evidence of the grant to the grantee. 
A considerable number of grants were made 
by the College in the Colonial Period. After 
the Revolution, no grants were made till 
about the time of the first World War. 
Since then a considerable number of grants 
have been made to Americans... Grants are 
still made on application and on the pay- 
ment of the rather heavy fees. 

The Committee on Heraldry of the New 
England Historical Genealogical Society 
will register arms, provisionally, in what 
it calls prima facie cases. That is, it re- 
serves the right to cancel the registration 
if later evidence shows that after all the 
immigrant was not entitled to the arms to 
which on the face of the evidence, he seemed 
to have a good right. 

What evidence makes a prima facie case? 

It is not easy to reply to this natural and 
proper question categorically. But in gen- 
eral it may be said to be the use of the 
arms by the immigrant—not by his chil- 
dren or grandchildren, unless they, too, 
happened to be immigrants. 

For example, an immigrant might use a 
seal when he made a deed or signed his will. 
If the seal has a coat known to belong to a 
family, of his name, the presumption is that 
he belonged to that family and had a right 
to the coat, even if the connection has not 
been established genealogically. Or it may 
be, that the coat of arms on the seal cannot 
be identified as the coat of any known 
family. In such a case, the Committee 
would assume that he was using the coat 
of right, and would register the coat pro- 
visionally. In some cases of registration 
on evidence of this kind, subsequent inves- 
tigation has produced positive evidence of 
the immigrant’s connection with the family 
to which the arms belong. 

It may be said, then, that any evidence 
that proves the immigrant used a coat con- 
stitutes a prima facie case. The arms may 
have been engraved on silver used on a 
book-plate, or something of the sort. 

Unhappily, it must also be said that the 
statements in family genealogies in regard 
to the “family arms” are in nine cases out 
of ten of no value, since no proper evi- 
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dence is given of a right to them. Most 
writers of genealogies seem to feel obliged 
to include a coat of arms, claiming a right 
to it in so many words or implying a right 
to it. Statements in genealogies as to arms 
should not be accepted unless conclusive 
proof is adduced. 

By way of warning, it should be said 
that most of the paintings of arms treasured 
as family “heirlooms” and said to have 
been brought over by the immigrant were 
actually painted by itinerant arms painters 
in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. Their real origin is at once recog- 
nized by an expert, such as Dr. Harold 


In records below information is - in the 
following order: 1. Name of child; 2. sex, indi- 
cated by letters f or m; 3. date of birth; 4, names 
of parents; 5. vol. and page of original record at 
City Hall, Town of Saint Albans. 


AINSWORTH: 

Betsy, f, 5 Jan. 1824. Danforth & Betsy 
Ainsworth. I, 20. 

Danforth, Jr. m, 15 Jan. 1822. Dan- 
forth & Betsy Ainsworth. I, 20. 


ALDIs: 

Harriet Townsend f, 26 Mar. 1848. Asa 
O. & Mary T. Aldis. I, 43. 

Laura Owen f, 30 Aug. 1806. (Not 
given.) IV, 125. 

Mary Frances f, 23 Nov. 1844. Asa O. 
& Mary T. Aldis. I, 43. 

Miranda Metcalf f, 20 June 1803. (Not 
given.) IV, 125. 

Miranda Metcalf f, 17 June 1846. Asa 
O. & Mary T. Aldis. I, 43. 
ALFORD: 

Fidelia f, 8 Dec. 1819. Amnie & Phoebe 
Alford. I, 32. 
ALFORDS: 

George m, 13 Mar. 1822. 
Phoebe Alfords. I, 32. 

Huldah Ann f, 4 May 1824. Amnie & 
Phoebe Alfords. I, 32. 

Jane Hickok f, 8 Feb. 1816. Amnie Al- 
fords, Phoebe Alfords. I, 32. 


Amnie & 


Louisa f, 9 Apr. 1818. Amnie Alfords, 


Phoebe Alfords. I, 32. 


TOWN OF SAINT ALBANS, FRANKLIN 
BIRTHS 1788-1860 
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Bowditch, Secretary of the Heraldry Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee would like its work to 
be better known and invites applications 
for the registration of coats of arms used 
by our immigrant ancestors or granted 
later by proper authorities. It believes 
that a larger proportion of our Colonial 
ancestors were armigerous than was the 
case in England in the period. It is anxious 
that every coat of arms used by right by 
American families finds its rightful place in 
the Roll of Arms, and invites the coopera- 
tion of all persons interested in Genealogy 
and Heraldry. 


Mary f, 4 Mar. 1827. ay & Phoebe 
Alfords. I, 32. 

Phoebe f, 11 Oct. 1832. Amnie & Cla- 
rissa Alfords. I, 32. 


AMIDAN: 

Elizabeth f, 28 Nov. 1833. 
Susan Amidan. I, 35. 

Norte: This surname Amidan was followed by 


the words, “or Davidson,” which might indicate 
adoption.—Eb. 


Joseph & 


ASHLEY: 

Heman m, 4 Feb. 1823. (Not given.) 
II, 173. 

Jonathan m, 9 Nov. 1820. (Not given.) 
II, 173. 


Marens P. m, 19 Apr. 1816. (Not given.) 
II, 173. 


ASSELTINE: 

Claranda f, 31 Mar. 1811. (Not given.) 
I, 138. 

Emaline f, 15 Feb. 1808. (Not given.) 
IV, 125. 

Matilda f, 25 Dec. 1810. (Not given.) 
I, 138. 
BaKER: 

Almon m, 3 Feb. 1817. Ozi W. & Prueller 
Baker. II, 156. 


Lemilia (?) f, 21 Oct. 1810. Ozi M. 
Baker. I, 84. 


Ozi Andras m, 20 Mar. 1812. Ozi W. 


Baker. I, 139. 
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BALL: 
George m, 6 Dec. 1821. 
Ball. I, 170. 


BARKER: 

Harriet Maria f, 14 July 1825. Peter & 
Maria Barker. I, 19. 
BaRLow: 

Samuel Hubbard m, 9 Dec. 1825. Sam- 
uel & Rebecca Barlow. I, 26. 
BEALS: 

Adna Bates m, 16 Nov. 1813. Lewis & 
Rebecca Beals. II, 151. 

Emeline f, 18 Mar. 1817. Richard & 
Emeline Beals. II, 164. 

Hannah f, 19 Aug. 1812. 
Emeline Beals. II, 164. 

Isaac m, 17 Dec. 1814. Richard & Eme- 
line Beals. II, 164. 

Julia f, 6 Sept. 1821. 
Beals. II, 153. 

Lewis Carlton m, 20 Sept. 1817. Lewis 
& Rebecca Beals. II, 157. 

Olive Hathaway f, 14 Jan. 1812. 
& Rebecca Beals. II, 151. 

Rebecca Owen f, 10 Jan. 1815. Lewis & 
Rebecca Beals. II, 151. 

Sukey Bates f, 21 Apr. 1810. Lewis & 
Rebecca Beals. II, 151. 
BELL: 


John & Eunice 


Richard & 


Levi & Hulda 


Lewis 


Elisabeth f, 27 July 1812 [sic]. John & 
Zeba Bell. I, 85. 

Freeborn Enos m, 6 June 1819. John & 
Syba Bell. I, 10. 

Patty Narcissa f, 29 Mar. 1814. John & 
Syba Bell. I, 10. 

Syba Matilda f, 12 Nov. 1820. John & 


Syba Bell. I, 10. 

William Henry m, 7 Feb. 1812 [sic]. 
John & Zeba Bell. I, 85. 
BENTLEY: 

Emili Carroline f, 20 Mar. 1810. James 
Bentley. I, 84. 
BISHOP: 

Edward m, 4 Apr. 1811. 
I, 136. 


BIxBy: 
Urial m, 30 Feb. 1824. Rufus & Lucy 
Bixby. I, 6. 


BLODGET: 
Harty Elvira f, 16 Feb. 1812. Henry & 
Soviah Blodget. IT, 153. 
Persis Matilda f, 2 Mar. 1811. 
Soviah Blodget. II, 153. 
’ Sardias Harrington m, 25 June 1817. 
Henry & Soviah Blodget. II, 153. 


Levi Bishop. 


Henry & 
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BLODGETT: 

Sabria Marilly f, 28 Aug. 1809. Henry — 
& Sovias Blodgett. II, 153. 
Bostwick: 

Orlin Fayette m, 16 Oct. 1816. Ollin & 
Sally Bostwick. II, —. 
Boyp: > 
Augustus Martin m, 13 Apr. 1825. Silas — 
& Lucy Boyd. I, 15. 

Herreat f, 29 Feb. 1825. James & Laura 


Boyd. I, 38. 

William Henry m, 20 Mar. 1823. Silas & 
Lucy Boyd. I, 15. 
BRACKET: 

Amos M. m, Dec. 1809. James Bracket. — 
II, 161. 

John m, 21 Jan. 1803. James Bracket. 
IT, 161. 

Mary f, 16 Aug. 1813. James Bracket. 
II, 161. 

Sophia f, 19 Dec. 1800. James Bracket. 
II, 161. 
BRAINARD: 


Alanson m, 4 Nov. 1823. Otis & Eleana 
Brainard. I, 1. 
Aldis Owen m, 29 Feb, 1824. Lawrence 2 
& Fidelia Brainard. I, 28. ' 
Ann Eliza f, 7 Oct. 1819. Lawrence & i 
Fidelia Brainard. I, 28. 
Duane m, 2 Mar. 1825. Otis & Eleana 
Brainard. I, 1. 
Ezra m, 28 Dec. 1813. Jos. S. & Hannah 
Brainard. I, 133. 
Fidelia Gadcomb f, 31 Dec. 1825. Law- 
rence & Fidela Brainard. I, 28. 
George m, 9 Feb. 1810. Jos. S. & Han-_ 
nah Brainard. I, 133. 
George m, 24 Mar. 1811. 
Hannah Brainard. I, 133. 
Laura Aldis f, 4 Jan. 1821. 
Fidelia Brainard. I, 28. 
Lawrence, Jr. m, 27 May 1822. Law- — 
rence & Fidelia Brainard. I, 28. 


BRIDGES: 
Emory m, 14 Dec. 1816. William & 
Rebekah Bridges. I, 34. 
Rebecca Lucretia f, 3 July 1820. Wil- — 
liam Bridges, Lucretia Woodward. I, 34. 


BRIDGEHAM: 
Dorinda f, 17 Apr. 1808. Trobridge & 
Asenath Bridgeham. II, 155. 

Emily f, 4 Jan. 1805. Trobridge & Ase- 
nath Bridgeham. II, 155. 

Fanny f, 4 May 1812. oe & Ase- 
nath Bridgeham. II, 155, 


Jos. S. & : 


Lawrence & © 
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Hartwell m, 30 Aug. 1803. Trobridge 
& Asenath Bridgeham. II, 155. 

Lumas m, 21 July 1810. Paul Bridge- 
ham. I, 137. 

Moses William m, 29 Feb. 1808. Paul 
Bridgeham. I, 137. 

Stoll m, 1 Aug. 1809. Trobridge & Ase- 
nath Bridgeham. II, 155. 

Will” Duncan m, 14 Jan. 1800. Paul 
Bridgeham. I, 137. 


BRIGHAM: 


Amanda Danfud f, 15 Oct. 1825. Pier- 
pont & Louise Brigham. I, 1. 

Fanny McDonough f, 16 Apr. 1815. 
Pierpont & Louise Brigham. I, 1. 

Harriet Newell f, 23 June 1817. Pier- 
pont & Louise Brigham. I, 1. 

John Stratton m, 9 June 1821. Pierpont 
& Louise Brigham. I, 1. 

Josiah Sanford m, 15 Aug. 1818. EI- 
bridge Brigham & Lydia B. Jewell. I, 45. 

Lavender Stratton —, 5 June 1819. Pier- 
pont & Louise Brigham. I, 1. 

Louisa Jane f, 18 Jan. 1812. Pierpont & 
Louise Brigham. I, 1. 

Lincoln Summer m, 14 Nov. 1821. 
Ephraim Brigham & Lydia B. Jewell. I, 
145. 

Sophia Wells f, 14 Aug. 1823. Pierpont 
& Louise Brigham. I, 1. 


BROOKS: 

Almira f, 10 June 1819. Orrin & Char- 
lotte Brooks. I, 13. 

Alonzo m, 24 May 1810. Asahel & Polly 
Brooks. I, 18. 

Anngletia Fidelia f, 2 June 1815. Asahel 
& Polly Brooks. I, 18. 

Asahel Adranijah m, 11 Aug. 1822. 
Asahel & Polly Brooks. I, 18. 

Betsy C. f, 17 Nov. 1817. Eleazer & 
Olive Brooks. I, 14. 

Clement m, 18 Nov. 1816. Orrin & Char- 
lotte Brooks. I, 13. 

Dolly Ann f, 22 Feb. 1815. Eleazer & 
Olive Brooks. I, 14. 

Eleazer m, 14 Feb. 1813. Eleazer & 
Olive. I, 14. 

Eleazer H. m, 11 Sept. 1805. Eleazer & 
Olive Brooks. I, 14. 

Eli R. f, 17 Apr. 1801. Eleazer & Olive 
Brooks. I, 14. 

Eliza f, 21 Apr. 1803. Eleazer & Olive 
Brooks. I, 14. 

Ezra Brainard m, 9 Nov. 1815. Orrin & 
Charlotte Brooks. I, 13. 
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Fanny f, 9 Sept. 1804. Eleazer & Olive 
Brooks. I, 14. 

Hannah f, 26 Mar. 1796. Eleazer & Olive 
Brooks. I, 14. 

Hannibal m, 11 Jan. 1808. Eleazer & 
Olive Brooks. I, 14. 

Julius Harrington m, 9 Jan. 1813. Asahel 
& Polly Brooks. I, 18. 

Levi House m, 5 Feb. 1806. Asahel & 
Polly Brooks. I, 18. 

Lucy Nesmith f, 5 Feb. 1808. Asahel 
& Polly Brooks. I, 18. 

Lulia A. f, 2 Sept. 1821. Eleazer & Olive 
Brooks. I, 14. 

Mary Ann f, 30 Aug. 1810. Eleazer & 
Olive Brooks. I, 14. 

Mary Lucilia f, 8 June 1819. Asahel & 
Polly Brooks. I, 18. 

Olive f, 30 Dec. 1797. Eleazer & Olive 
Brooks. I, 14. 

Otis Orrin m, 15 Jan. 1822. Orrin & 
Charlotte Brooks. I, 13. 
Brown: 

Nathan Walker m, 24 Feb. 1802. John 
& Mary Brown. II, 150. 


BRUsH: 
Miranda f, 19 Sept. 1820. Jonathan & 
Sarah Brush. I, 23. 


BURNHAM: 

Ebenezer m, 6 Mar. 1819. Philander & 
Eleta Burnham. II, 168. 

Loisa f, 9 Oct. 1813. (Not given.) I, 
209. 

Mary Alivra f, 20 Feb. 1823. Horace & 
Salley Burnham. II, 171. 

Myranda f, 26 June 1817. Philander & 
Eleta Burnham. II, 152. 

Sarah Almira f, 3 July 1820. Horace & 
Salley Burnham. II, 171. 

Shepard Allen m, 28 June 1815. Philan- 
der & Eleta Burnham. II, 152. 


BURTON: 

Agnes Tryphosy f, 9 Oct. 1821. John H. 
& Mary Burton. I, 23. 

Albert Sidney m, 21 Feb. 1808. John H. 
& Mary Burton. II, 157. 

Ascar Alexis m, 19 July 1810. John H. 
& Mary Burton. II, 157. 

Carlos Carlton m, 16 Dec. 1816. John H. 
& Mary Burton. II, 157. 

Carlos Carlton m, 15 June 1820. John 
H. & Mary Burton. II, 23. 

Edgar Mandelbert m, 9 Dec. 1812. John 
H. & Mary Burton. II, 158. 

John Augustine m, 14 Nov. 1806. John 
H. & Mary Burton. II, 157. 
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Josiah Hawes m, 27 Dec. 1824. John 
H. & Mary Burton. I, 23. 

Mary Malvina f, 22 Dec. 1816. John 
H. & Mary Burton. II, 158. 


(To be continued in February Magazine) 


THE MILITIA OF SPOTSYLVANIA 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, AS EVIDENCED 
BY PETITIONS OF 14 NOVEMBER 1776 


Contributed by John Goodwin Herndon. 


On 14 November 1776 there were signed 
seven nearly identical petitions the standard 
form of which was as follows: 

To the Honourable the President and Gentlemen 
of the Convention 

The Petition of Sundry Freeholders &c others, 
Inhabitants of Spotsylvania County, Humbly 
Sheweth That your Petitioners Labour under a 
very Great Hardship in being Obliged to travel, 
some Twenty odd, and others Thirty miles to 
attend General Musters, which are Constantly ap- 
pointed at the Courthouse in Fredericksburg, 
situate on one side of the County 

We therefore pray that an ordinance may pass, 
Directing that General Musters for the future, be 
appointed at, or Near the Center of, the County, 
and your Petitioners shall pray & 


Each was then signed by the officers and 
men of a particular company. In each case 
the name of the Captain was inscribed on 
the back of the petition. For convenience 
in referring to them, each petition was 
given a number, but whether by direction 
of the State Archivist or someone else does 
not appear. 

Petition #1 is that of Captain Craig’s 
Company. It employs the wording above 
given except that “Chairman” is used in- 
stead of “President.” The signatures were 
in two columns as follows: 


Joseph Herndon Johnathon Johnson 
William Chiles 
William Mastin 
Benja Mastin 
John Craig 
Morning Page 
Thomas Mastin 
John Haydon 
John Beasley 
Joseph Faulconer 
John Sanders 
Charles Beazley 
Richd Jones 


Peter Rosett 


Jno Collins 
Dillard Collins 
Charles Beazley 
Thomas Gains 
Francis Wisdom 
Thos. Lipscomb 
John Whi 
James Nelson 


Charls Robins 


John Page Jacob Wade = Wm. Edmund George Pain 
Ellicksander John- John Falconer ‘Waller 
son John Mastin John Mason 


Thomas More 


Jno Skaths 


meaning of “m 1” not known. 
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Saml. Faulconer 

Saml. Faulconer, 
Junr 

John Hawkins 


Benjamin Quinn 


Thomas Wisdom 
Thos. White 

Gipson White 
John Musick 
Edward Collins ae 


Petition #2 is like Petition #1 except 
that the names appearing thereon were all 
written by one person who was apparently 
authorized to sign on behalf of all those 
who approved. On the reverse side of the 
petition the company is designated as that 
of “Capt. Stubblefield.” The “signatures” 


read thus: 


Beverley Winslow ae 
Harry Stubblefield 
Jas. Wiglesworth 
Lewis Holladay 
James Holladay 
Abell Steers 
William Wigles- 
worth 

John Smith 

John Graves 
Samuel Bullock 


Henry Lane 

Thos. Turner 
Samuel Trainam 
Thos. True 
James Cason 
Robt. Shepherd — 
Wm. Cason ; 
John Knight 
Wm. Purkins 
James Whealer 
Phillip Johnson 


Clayton Coleman Robt. Hart ine 
John Carter John Canahan 
Willam Brooks Rollin Pullaim 


Richd [blurred] 
Charles Cosby 
Thos. Word (or 

Ward or Wood) 
John Sanders 
Moses Whealer 


Jos. Duerson 
David Sandidge 
Wm. Wherton 
John Chiles 
Henry Chiles 
William Blaydes 


Jos. True Charles Powell ahs 
John Talbert Dudly Harris 
Phillip Day Joel Lewis 
Jo. Etherton Nicklas Merri- 

David Pullaim wether 


Thos. Gaddis 


Haws Coleman 


Petition #3 is like its predecessors ex- 
cept that it is easy to identify its penman as 
Thomas Minor who was the first to sign. 
On the reverse side is the notation “Capt. 
Minor.” Its other signers were: 


Nicholas Lewis 
Robert Durett 
Fielding Woodroof 
*Benj Waller m I 


Lorraine Garrett 
William Warren 
John Johnson 
John Carter 


* Actually signed “Benj Waller m 1.” 
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Robert Pain 
John Shackelford able} 


Gaine [undecipher- 


Henry Johnson H Goodloe 
Daniel Lindsay James Smith 
Thomas Hackny Jas. Mason 


Richd Coleman Jun 
James Gimber 
Caleb Coleman 
Yancey Cook 
Moses Morris 

Lend Young 

Moses Higgin 
James Crawford 
Joseph Howell 


Spilesbe Coleman 
William Graves 
William Graves 
Randolph Loving 
Thomas May 
James Warring 
William Rosse 
Richd Dillard 
Richard Woodroof 
Bartlett Mathews Ambrose Shackel- 
Drury [undecipher- ford 

able] Joel May 
Thomas Vaughn George Cook 
Samuel Warren Geo. Morris 
John Warren Geo. Cockindol 


In Petition +4 the style of the preceding 
ones is followed except that the word “peti- 
tioners” is spelled “Pettioners” through 
error. The signatures were not only in 
three columns on the face of the document 
but also on its back where the designation 
of the company is entered as that of Capt. 
Parker. The signers in the first three col- 
umns were: 


Thomas Allin John Coleman 
Robarts Allin -—‘Wiilliam Whortn 
Robert Jinkins Richard Dickinson 


Joseph Abbett William Gardner 


John Smith Abram Darnel 
Benguman Allen John Knight 
George Blakey Ephraim Knight 


John Jinkings Joseph Alllen 
Robart Bradly _—~*#Frrancis Todd 
Henry Coleman James Nelson 
Ed, Coleman Wm. [blurred] 
Walter Chiles John Alcock 
Daniel Lamburt John Corthon 
Daniel Baldwin Jon. Dedman 
[blurred] Hawkins Jno.Vest 
Massom Poe Chas. Cosby 
Basil White Wm. Mills 
Abraham Darnold Elijah Carter 
John Nelson Peter Mckole(s)ter 
(?) 


Francis Coleman Geo. Taylor 
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On the reverse side there were four sig- 
natures after the last one named below, that 
of Z. Lewis, but it seems that the paper 
became water-soaked and they are now un- 
decipherable. The others were those of 
Benjamin Childes, Robert Coleman, Robert 
Hutcherson, Garret Minor, Willm. Fortson, 
Chas. Hutcherson, Edward Thomas, and 
Z. Lewis. 

Petition #5, quoted in full at the begin- 
ning of this article, is that of Capt. Robert 
Chew’s Company. It differs from all the 
others in that the rank of each signer is 
stated. The officers, both commissioned 
and non-commissioned, wrote their rank 
after their names. The privates signed in 
three columns with the word “Soldiers” 
above their signatures. eat 


Robert Chew Capt. Samuel Estes 
John Carter leut John Estes 


Robt. Smith Ens. Wm. Orrit Brock 

John Waller KW Wm Pemberton 
Sergt. William Robinson 

John Ellis Sergant Robert O Neale 
[sic] George Perry 


John Pierce Corpl Wm. Thornton 


William Perry Cor- Sherod Horn 
poral Robert Smithers 
SOLDIERS Benjamin Head 


John Metcham 
Thomas Oliver 
John Pritchett 
Francis Jones 
William Rumsey 


Edwd. Herndon 
John Cammock 
Thomas Thornton 
George Cammack 


William Scott William Levit 
Reuben Thornton John Brock 
Reuben Landrum David Head 


David Hanson John Tankersley 
On the reverse side of Petition #6 are 
the words “Cape Bartlet” and the endorse- 
ment “Spotsylvania to Prop’. (Reason- 
able)”. Its signers cramped their signa- 
tures into three of the four columns pro- 
vided with the result that many are much 
more difficult to read than would otherwise 
have been the case. The signers were: 


Thos. Bartlett Henry Pendleton 


James Davis 
Joseph Nelson 
Benjamin Davis 
Thomas Brooks 
William Arnold , 


John Hutcherson 
William Taylor 
Wm. Quarles 
Wm. Thurston 
Edward Collins 


Jn. Holladay jr Wm Carter 
W. Wood John Wilson 
John Hart John Carthrae 


Thomas Montague 
Joseph Perry 
Jos. Herndon 


[undecipherable] 
Wm. McCloud 
Richardson Hensley 


James 
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George Arnold John [undecipher- 


Wm Allen able] 
Dudley Mitchum Wm. Bruce (?) 
John Connor Paul Apperson 


Jno Steward 
Francis Turnley 
Stap!. Crutchfield 
Cs. Smith 

Thos. Coleman 
James Mitcham 


John Devenport 
Wm. Tenant (?) 
Samuel Gibson 
James Raines © 
Barnett Paine 
Abraham Wilson 
Thomas Wilson 


The swift moving events of 1776 caused 
certain changes to be made in Petition #7 
but whether they were inserted by Capt. 
John Herndon or after receipt of the Peti- 
tion by the House of Delegates does not 
appear. The words “President” and “Con- 
vention” in the address were stricken out 
and “Speaker” and “House of Delegates” 
substituted. In the body of the Petition a 
line was drawn through the word “Ordi- 
nance” and in its place “Act of Assembly” 
written. The names of signers were as 


follows: 


John Herndon 
James Lewis 
William Houston 
Thos. Jennings 


John True 


Wm. Gausney 
Alexander Walden 


Jas. Cunningham James Adkins 
Edward Elley Charles Ficklin 
Jessee Haydon Chas. Williams 
John Haydon Jas. McQuady 


William Lewis 


Harry Head Chas. McCauley 
Richd. Young Allen Wiley 
Thos. Proctor Maxfield Whiten 
John Chew John Sills 
Lodowick Oneal Joseph Scrogham 
George Willson Blan Ballard 
Reuben Young Randal McDaniel 


Jos. Steward 

Jno. Price 

Benja. Sneed 
Andrew Mowberry 


Benj. Walden 
Burton Mullican 


Wm. Steward 


The Petition is endorsed as follows: “In- 
habitants of Spotsulvania Nov. 14, 1776 
Retd. to Prop’’.”. The endorsement “Capt. 
Herndon” appears also. 


igh 
Joshua Buchanon 
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MARRIAGE BONDS OF > 
MASON COUNTY, KENTUCKY — 


Contributed by Mrs. William W. Weis, 
Limestone Chapter, Maysville, Kentucky. 


(Continued from December Magazine) 


ILEs, Thomas 
Lizzie M. Ewing 
INGRAM, Robert W. 


Harriet A. Dono- 
van 


InLow, Thomas S. 
Martha A. Ferga- 


son 


Insko, Daniel 
Nancy Owens 


Insko, Joseph 
Matilda Mastin 


IRELAND, Wm. 
Mary Thompson 


IRELAND, William H. 
Arie E. Graves 


Jackson, Henry 
Margaret Lemar 


JACKSON, Jacob 
Flora Jane Stew- 
art 


¢ Jackson, James A. 
Hezekiah Ellis 


Mary Jane Wilson 


Jackson, Johnson 
Nancy Burgoyne 


Jackson, Nelson 
Eliza Morgan 


Jackson, Thomas 
Susan Jacobs 


Jacoss, Benjamin 
Perlina Barr 
Abijah Casto—B 


Jacoss, Bryan 
Susan Miller 


Jacoss, James 
Martha Ann © 
Power 


[59 


22 Mar. 1859 
m. at Mr. Ewing’s 


6 Aug. 1844 

Conquest W. Owens 
—B 

20 Oct. 1860 

m. 23 Oct. at Mrs. 
Martha Duncan’s 


28 Jan. 1839 
Peyton White—B 


5 Sept. 1838 
Edward Mitchell—B 


29 Dec. 1838 
Hugh McCollough 
—B 


19 Dec. 1819 
m.22Dec.at 
Hiland Graves’ 


25 June 1834 
Reason Lemar—B 


6 Nov. 1843 
Chambers Stewart 
—B 


18 May 1852 
Ephraim Wilson—B 


13 June 1848 

Jeremiah T. Young 
—B 

9 Dec. 1850 

Daniel Paul—B | 


14 Mar. 1854 
James Jacobs—B 


17 June 1834 
Mary Bartholomew 


6 Oct. 1840 j 
Wm. Worthington 


16 May 1837 
Abijah Castoe—B 


¥ 
= 
= 
e- 
: 
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Jacoss, John 
Adaline Martin 

Jacoss, William 
Mary Vanfossen 
Jas. D. Black—W 

James, Albert 
Mary Ann Ross 
Elizabeth Ross— 

M 


_ Jeans, Samuel 

Sarah Frances 

Ford 

Francis Ford—F 

JEFFERSON, Alex’r 
W 


Charlotte Watson 


JEFFERSON, Elkana 
Eliza Holladay 


JEFFERSON, George 
Elizabeth Poe 


JEFFERSON, George 
Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Howard 


JEFFERSON, Henry S. 
Abigail Dawson 


JEFFERSON, Jesee 
Mary Ann Chans- 


lor 


JEFFERSON, Jesse 
Mary McChord 


JEFFERSON, Jesse 
Caroline Kenard 


Jerrerson, William 
Albert 
Mary Howard 


Jenkins, Ebenezer 
Ellen Bridges 


JENKINS, George 
Sarah Cupp 


Jenkins, Upton 

_ Harriet Jenkins 
28 May 
Harrison Taylor 


Jenkins, Walter C. 
Agatha Berry 


Jennincs, Anderson 
Sarah Bowers 


22 Dec. 1840 
Benj. Dobyns—B 
29 Dec. 1855 

m. 1 Jan. 1856 at 
Abraham Veach’s 
24 Aug. 1835 
Thomas Ensor—B 


13 Oct. 1847 

m. 14 Oct. at 

Mr. F. Ford’s 
Wm. Gains—B 

8 Aug. 1849 
Lewis Cracraft—B 


19 Mar. 1839 
Wm. Watson—B 
11 Dec. 1834 
Patrick Poe—B 
17 Mar. 1860 

m. 19 Mar. at her 
residence 


2 Mar. 1839 
Joseph S. Ray—B 


26 Mar. 1844 
Alfred Chanslor—B 


19 June 1844 
Robert Kennard—B 


17 Oct. 1848 
John N. Jefferson— 
B 


22 Feb. 1855 
m. by T. F. Van- 


meter 


20 Dec. 1849 
Robt. A. Cochran— 
B 


17 Nov. 1845 
William Cupp—B 


25 May 1843 
Hezekiah Jenkins 
says Harriet 21 yrs 
old—an orphan 


22 June 1850 
Xerxes Berry—B 


20 Dec. 1841 
Charles Humphreys 


Jennincs, Charles 


M. 
Elizabeth A. 
Gibbons 


Jennincs, William | 
Elizabeth L. 
Lewis 
Josst, John 
Ellen Welsh 


Jounson, Benj. T. 
Ellen Dye 
James Johnson— 


W 


Jounson, Bonni 
Magdalene Ham- 
mer 


Jounson, Ezekiel 
Eliza Jane Mad- 
dox 


Jounson, Jesse D. 
Elizabeth Frank 
Adney A. Wads- 

worth—B 


Jounson, John 
Charlotte Gray- 


son 


Jounson, Milton 
Ann Morris 


Jounson, Richard 
W. 
Parthena Cracraft 


JoHNson, Robert 
Eveline Bennett 


Jounson, William 
Hannah M. 


Brewer 


JoHnson, Wm. B. 
Margaret Ficklin 


Jounson, Wm. F. 
Elizabeth Hardin 


Jounson, Wm. H. 
Penelope Chinn 
William Abbott 

—B 


Jounston, John 
Susan Lurty 
Mary Lurty—M 
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3 Dec. 1853 
m. at her residence 


by John T. Brooks 


16 May 1836 


John M. Anderson 


a 18 June 1850 


John Joyce—B 
29 Nov. 1856 


m. 3 Dec. at Evan 


Dye’s 


15 Oct. 1838 
John Season—B 


28 July 1845 
Robert Maddox—B 


22 Apr. 1836 

m. 24 by Thos. 
Warin 

F. Frank —F 

30 July 1834 

Peter Lashbrooke 
—B 


21 Feb. 1838 
Jasper Morris— 


28 June 1837 


George Douglas—B 


1 Apr. 1945 

m. by S. L. Helm 
George Riley—B 

15 Jan. 1834 

James W. Brewer— 
(no bond) 

Miles Wilson—B 
25 Oct. 1849 

W. I. Mitchell—B 
27 May 1834 


Joseph Reynolds of 
Brown Co., Ohio 


7 May 1843 
John Lurty, dec’d— 
F 


KAINCAD 
Franc 
Kang, Je 
Cathe 
bell 


Kane, Si 
Nano 


Jouns 
J 

Ade 

et 

M 
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—B Mar. 

Mar 

Jones, 
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so 
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J UDD, D 
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KACKLE 
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B 
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JoHNSTON, John 
James 
Adelia Margar- 
etta Malvina 
Morford 


Jounston, John V. 
Margaret S. Lee 


Joice, Michael 
Mary O. Maria 


Jones, Franklin 
Ann Maria Wil- 


son 


Jones, Hanson 
Priscilla Wise 
Larkin A. San- 

didge—B 

Jones, Horation 
America Ellis 
James Ellis—B 

Jones, Jacob 
Lucinda Kirk 


Jones, James 
Sarah Ann Hull 
Walter Calvert, 

Jr.—W 

Jones, John Paul 

Ann Amanda 
Jane Pogue 

Jones, Richard 
Keziah McAtee 

Jones, William J. 
Eliza Jane Waugh 
Thos. Dolton—W 


Joyce, Peter 
Rose Cassiday 
Jupp, Daniel P. 
Polly Ann God- 
dard 


Kack Ley, Dr. C. 
Virginia Williams 

KACKLEY, James A. 
Susan Johnson 

Kaicun, Phillip T. 
Anna C. Kirk 

KaINncaDE, John 
Frances Kaincade 

Kane, Jeremiah 
Catherine Camp- 

bell 


Kane, Silas 
Nano Walsh 


14 Nov. 1855 
m. 15 Nov. at Isaac 
Morford’s 


13 Sept. 1848 
Stephen Lee—B 
12 Apr. 1852 


Martin Adley—B 


16 Feb. 1853 


m. at James P. 


19 July 1834 

John Wise of Flem- 
ing Co., Ky.—F 

Eli Armstrong—W 

27 Nov. 1844 

m. 28 Nov. by A. W. 
Larue 

29 Nov. 1848 

Daniel R. Kirk—B 

30 May 1853 

m. by Elder Lewis 
at Jacob her fa- 
ther’s house 

2 Feb. 1847 

William L. Pogue— 
B 

17 Dec. 1850 

Azro Whittaker—B 

18 Apr. 1853 

m. at Mrs. Waugh’s 
Dr. Waugh—W 

10 Oct. 1852 

Henry Joyce—W 

25 June 1850 

Wm. Goddard—B 


24 July 1855 
m. by J. W. Warder 


14 May 1852 


Wm. Lurty—B 


31 Dec. 1859 
m. 2 Jan. ; 


9 July 1842 


Laban Tolle—B 


23 June 1846 
Daniel Hornibrooke 


18 Feb. 1851 
Michael Walsh—B 


KEAN, John 
Bridget Grady 


Kean, Silas 
Chas. M. 


Agnes H. Robert- 


son 


Kerra, John A. 


Lucy M. Cox 
J. W. Rand—W 


Wilson’s _KELLy, Abner 


Ellen Knight 


KELLy, Amos L. 
Margaret Early 


KELLY, Frederick 
Margaret Wise 


KELLY, Michael 
Mggie Kelly 


KELLY, Peter 
Ann Ward 
Patrick Kelly—W 


KELLy, Thomas 
Joanna Sullivan 


KELLy, William V. 
(24, b. Indiana) 
Sarah Boulden 

(22, b. Mason 
Co.) 


KEMPER, George W. 

Elizabeth Robin- 
son 

John Robinson— 


Kenaby, Patrick 
Johannah Agan 
Jeremiah Meyher 

—B 


KENAN, Robert 
Jane Paul 


_ KENNARD, John 


Malinda Dawson 
Phebe Dawson— 
C 


KENNARD, William 


Ellen Ballenger 


KENNEDY, Geo. W. 
Hannah E. Sims 
O. B. Burgess—W 


17 June 1854 
m. 18 June 
(See Kane) 
14 Feb. 1838 
Marshall Key—B 
Edward Robert- 
son—C 
26 Jan. 1857 
m. 27 Jan. at 
George Cox’s 
4 Oct. 1850 
Hardin Fitzpatrick 
—B 


16 Apr. 1838 
Thos. Early—B 
1 Feb. 1855 
m, by H. C. Boyers 
29 Jan. 1853 
m, 30 J an. 
31 Dec. 1852 
m. by John F. 
McSweeney 
3 July 1843 


Lawrence Britt—B 


23 Nov. 1853 

m. by Wm. D. 
Trainor at Mrs. 
Boulden’s 

26 Nov. 1842 


m. 8 Dec. by R. C. 
Ricketts 


9 Feb. 1851 
m. 9 Feb. by John 
Joyce 


6 Jan. 1848 
Allen Pumpelly—B 


22 Oct. 1838 


Daniel Dennison— 


4Mar. 1850 
Buford Ballenger— 
B 


13 June 1860 
m. 15 June at her 
father’s 


e 
: 
B 
a4 
af 
-B 
| 
B 
— 
of 
hio 
B 
A 


Kennepy, James W. 
Salinda Osborne 
Kennedy—W 

Kenny, John 
Bridget Hennelly 
John Gibbons—W 


Alex’r 
Caroline Mitchell 
Jarett Mitchell— 
; B 
_KERCHEVAL, James 
G. 
Mary Jane Dickin 
(Lucinda Groves 
says bride is 
her niece—an 
orphan.) 
KERNIN, Bernard 
Agnes Little 
Kerr, Jesse 
Elizabeth Alexan- 


der 
Wm. Alexander 


KERR, Samuel 
Elizabeth Jane 

Chamberlin 

Kerr, Thomas 

Mary Ann Cham- 
berlain 


John James 
x Mary S. Reed 
John Reed—B 
Key, John R. 

Sytha R. Bullock 
Keys, John T. 

Margaret Griffith 
Robert 

Mary J. White 


Kitcore, John 
Harriet Payton 
Geo. Payton—B 


Geo. 
L 


Elizabeth Frances 
Grant 
Henry J. 
Cynthia Ann Par- 
ker 
Kine, Campbell 
Sarah Emily Cur- 
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15 Feb. 1853 Kinc, Campbell 9 Oct. 1839 
m. 16 Feb. at house Lucetta Marshall Humphrey Marshall 
of Jacham— 
30 Mar. 1853 Kinc, Campbell 25 Oct. 1852 
m. by John F. Mc- Julia Ann Clutters m. at Mr. Aaron 
Sweeney H. King—W Merrel’s 
18 Feb. 1851 Kinc, Harris M. 18 May 1841 
m. 18 Feb. by Wm. Harriet Brammell Alex’r Brammell— 
H. Parket B 
Kine, Harris M., Jr. 12 Nov. 1855 
19 Nov. 1844 Mrs. Alice Baker m. 15 Nov. 
m. 20 Nov. by R.C. Kune, George M. 3 Oct. 1840 


Ricketts 
John W. Grover—B 


17 Mar. 1850 
Wm. Crawford—B 
15 Oct. 1851 
m. 16 Oct. by 
J. W. Warder 


6 Nov. 1849 

Lewis Chamberlain 
—B 

9 Nov. 1854 

m. by J. H. Havens 

Robt. & Wm. Bald- 
win—W 

7 Dec. 1842 

m. 7 Dec. by R. C. 
Ricketts 

1 Sept. 1835 

Wm. G. Bullock—B 

14 May 1850 

Theodore Brittlek—B 

25 Sept. 1860 

m. at Wm. White’s 

5 Oct. 1840 

m. 8 Oct. by Geo. S. 
Savage 

17 Dec. 1851 

Stephen L. Grant— 
B 


George Grant—F 


16 Jan. 1847 
Daniel Parker—B 


25 Dec. 1835 


tis 


ohn M. Curtis—B 


Judith Ann Thornton Tucker— 
Tucker B 
Kinc, James Apr. 1854 
Bridget Casey Patrick Looney—W 
Kinc, John 24 Aug. 1853 
Bridget Collins m. 24 Aug. 
Kinc, Marshall 27 Dec. 1836 
Rachel Brown David Brown—B 
Kinc, Martin 30 Jan. 1853 


m. 30 Jan. by John 
F. McSweeney 


Bridget Hennelly 
Bridget Henelly 


Kinc, Patrick 17 Aug. 1853 
Bridget Hennelly mm. 18 Aug. 

-Kinc, Reuben 11 Apr. 1851 
Sarah Ann Ellis Wm. H. McGrana- 

ghan—B 

Kine, Sylvester 24 Oct. 1849 
Frances Russ m. 24 Oct. by John 
Lorenzo Behl—B Joyce 

Kinc, Volantine 5 Nov. 1840 
Mary Goald Augustus Brewner 

—B 

Kinc, William 12 Dec. 1848 
Eliza Jane Reed Wm. 5S. Reed—B 

Kinc, Wm. T. 8 Oct. 1839 

' Amelia Knight James Kirk—B 


Harris M. King Mary Knight—C 
—C 


Kinc, Wm. T 20 Aug. 1840 
Janetta Knight Richard Soward—B 
Kinccaip, James 30 Sept. 1850 


Mary Elizabeth 
Dobyns 


Henry Dobyns—B 


KINKADE, Samuel 22 May 1837 
Frances Tolle Laban Tolle—B 

KINKLEY, Jacob 23 Oct. 1846 
Mary Ann Light m. 24 Oct. by J. 
John Sutherlan Stamper, Meth. 


Mary 
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John 
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Kirsy, Jeremiah 
Mary Dwire 
Kirk, Benedict 
Ellen Curtis 
Kirk, Benedict 
Hannah Jane Wil- 
liams 
Kirk, David 
Hannah Whips 
Kirk, Gideon 
Susanna Brad- 
shaw 


Kirk, John S. 
Mary F. Smith 
David Frazee—W 
Kirk, Joseph F. 
Harriet A. Colly 
Asa D. Colly—B 


Kirk, Milton 
Sarah Amanda 
Piles 
Kirk, Richard 
Mary Mannen 
Kirk, Richard 
Angeline Cush- 
man 
Kirk, Thomas 
Mary Ann Cart- 
mell 
(23 yrs. old) 
Kirk, Washington 
Amanda E. Wells 
Kirk, William 
Mary Pool 
KIRSHNER, George 
Mary Brown 
KITCHEN, Thomas 
Mary David 
KLINGLER, Joshua 
Mrs. Mary Ann 
Guin 
KLumpp, Jacob 
Frederika Han 
KNIGHT, John 
Mary F. Palmer 
Charles Mayes—B 
KnicHT, Solomon 
Bertha Schweis 
Knott, Joseph 
Milly Pollard 
John Pollard—F 


21 Apr. 1850 
Jeremiah Maher—B 
6 Dec. 1836 
John Curtis—B 
16 Jan. 1850 
m. by C. Babbitt 
John Curtis—W 
11 Dec. 1839 
Hiatt Whipps—B 
16 Mar. 1836 
Wm. Winter—B 


19 Nov. 1857 

m. by W. T. Sallee 
at Martha Smith’s 

21 Nov. 1848 

m. 23 Nov. by 
Drummond Well- 


man 


4 Oct. 1847 
Leonard Piles—B 


27 Jan. 1834 
Thos. Cushman—B 


8 Mar. 1841 
Joseph Frazee—B 


15 Sept. 1841 
Benjamin Kirk—B 


J. W. Franklin—W 
20 Jan. 1845 
Wm. R. Wells—C 


23 June 1834 

John Sidwell—B 

19 Apr. 1860 

m. by Peter Antes 

27 May 1834 
James Biggers—B 

10 Mar. 1857 

m. 11 Mar. at E. 
Caluns (?) 

28 Feb. 1853 

m. 1 Mar. 

10 May 1852 

m. 1] May by Sam’l 
Glasford 

31 July 1853 

m. by Peter Anthis 

19 Sept. 1843 

Charles Dobyns—B 


MAGAZINE 


Kress, John 


Kopp, Daniel S. 
Sarah Middleton 
Henry Heath—S 


Dorathea Mose- 
bach 
Krusor, William M. 
Mary Ellen Hick- 
man 
Kurtz, Lewis 
Bettie Jane Par- 
ker 


(To be continued in 
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11 Jan. 1853 
m. at Isaac Middle- 

ton’s 

24 May 1847 pe 
m. 30 May oe 
Jacob Mosebach—B 
8 Oct. 1845 


Adam Hickman—B 


29 May 1855 
m. by J. W. Warder 
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RECORDS OF REFORMED CHURCH | 
SHIPPENSBURG, CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Contributed by Matilda R. Detrich, 
Franklin County Chapter, Waynesboro, 


Pennsylvania. 


KEY: 1. Name of child. 


3. Date of birth. 
5. Sponsor(s). 


2. Parents. 
4. Date of baptism. 


BAPTISMS BOOK FOR THE CHURCH 
IN SHIBBENSTOWN 


This Book caost £.5. 12 s. 6 d. the 12th of June 
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Huser, John—Jonas Huber and Maria. 


1775. 


January 24, 1824-4th October. 


Wunderlich & Maria. 


S: David 


PLASTERER, Katharina—George Plasterer 
and Elisabeth. 26 January-15 May 1825. 


S: Parents. 


Hauer, Catharine Ann—Henry Haller 
& Catharine. 2d February-29th May 1825. 


S: Parents. 


MILLER, Joseph—Henry Miller & Sarah. 


12th February—29 May 1825. S: Parents. 
| 1826 


Hater, John—Henry Haller & Cath- 


arine. 


17th March-25 June. 


S: Parents. 


Hantz, Sophia—Andreas Hantz & Maria. 


19 February-25 June. 


S: Parents. 


1827 
BRESSLER, Sarah Ann—Jacob Bressler & 


Catharine. 10 January-Ist April. 


ents. 


S: Par- 


etic 
we 
| 
B 
B 
J 
th 
he 
orn | | 
| 
| 


1828 to 1831 


Hater, David—Henry Haller & Kath- 
arine. 10 Dec. 1827-11 May 1828. S: Par- 
ents. 

Hauer, Christian—(Child of Henry & 
Katharine; no dates.) 

Haier, Rahauser—(Child of Henry & 
Katharine; no date.) 


Noecker, Lydia—Christian and Chris- 
tina Noecker. 26 March 1828-31 August. 
S: Parents. 


HertzeEL, Wm. Finly Strock—Peter and 
Maria Hertzel. 21st December 1826-Jan- 
uary 30, 1827. S: Parents. 


Dornsacu, John—Joseph Dornbach and 
Susanna. 14th January 1828-26th Oct. 
1828. S: Parents. 


DornBacH, Katharina—Joseph Dorn- 
bach and Susanna. 5th August 1826-25 
Oct. 1828. S: John Dornbach, Senr. and 
Katharina. 


Dornpac, Katharina—John Dornbach, 
Jnr. and Maria. 2nd June 1828-28 Oct. 
1828. S: Parents. 


BauMAN, Susanna Catharina—Jacob and 
Eleanor Bauman. llth June 1829-11th 
April 1830. W: Parents. 


NESER, Susanna—Samuel Neser & Cath. 
arine. Nov. 12th, 1830-Feb. 13th, 1831. 
S: Parents. 

Bauman, Isabella Elizabeth—Jacob and 
t ore Bauman. 11 Nov. 1830-June 5th, 
1831. S: Parents. 

Prasterer, Susanna—George Plasterer 
os Elisabeth. 22nd March-3rd July 1831. 
: Parents. 

Dice, John Wilson—Christian and Cath- 
arine Dice. 8th May 1828-July 5th, 1829. 
Parents. 

Forney, Sara—David and Elizabeth For- 
ney. 7th May-25th October 1829. S: Par- 
ents. 

PLasTereR, Elizabeth—George & Eliza- 
beth Plasterer. January 17th-November 
22nd, 1829. S: Parents. 

Pacue, Sara Jane—Peter & Catharine 
-Pague. 17th Septem. 1829-July 4th, 1830. 
S: Parents. 


me 
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PrESSLER, Emeline—Jacob and Catharine 
Pressler. 7th April-July 4th, 1830. S: 
Parents. 

(R)rymMer, Elizabeth—Michael & Sus- 
anna (R)eymer. Ist July-23rd October 
1830. S: Parents. 

Jones, Catharine—Peter & Catharine 
Jones. 3d July 1829-Octob. 24th, 1830. S: 
Parents. 


Pacue, Mary Elizabeth Hendric—Samuel 
& Mary Pague. 15th October-21st October 
1830. S: Parents. 


HERTZEL, Julian—Peter & Mary Hertzel. 
1lth December 1831-Feb. 12th, 1832. S: 
Parents. 


Forney, Lea—David & Elizabeth For- 
ney. 2Ist July 1831-April 8th, 1832. S: 
Parents. 


TurnBacH, William—Joseph & Susanna 
Turnbach. 18th December 1831—April 
8th, 1832. S: Parents. 


TurnBacH, Mary Ann—Joseph & Sus- 
anna Turnbach. 11 Feb. 1830-8th April 
1832. S: Parents. 


TurRNBACH, Barbara—John & Mary Turn- 
bach. 21st May 1831-April 8th, 1832. S: 


Parents. 


PacueE, William Folk—Peter & Catharine 
Pague. 7th November 1831-May 6th, 1832. 
S: Parents. _ 

Rook, James & Mary (twins)—John & 
Susanna Rook. 4th December 1829-Jan- 
uary 12th, 1833. S: Parents. 

Roox, Martha—John & Susanna Rook. 
30th May 1832-Jan. 12th, 1833. S: Par- 
ents. 

Resuck, Henry Michael—John & Sus- 
anna Rebuck. 13th March-3lst [sic] 1833. 
S: Parents. 

NoecKER, Joseph — John & Mary 
Noecker. 15th May-June 3lst [sic] 1833. 
S: Parents. 
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(Rampanp), Maria Catharine—George 
and Maria (Ramband). 18th March 31st 
[sic] 1833. S: Parents. 

Forney, Sophia—David & Elizabeth For- 
ney. May-9th October 1833. S: 
Parents. 

ForeMAN, Christian—Christian & Bar- 
bara Foreman. 27th April-16th November 
1833. S: Parent. 
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Pacue, Samuel Augustus—Samuel & 
Mary Pague. 27th September 1833-Feb. 
9th, 1834. S: Parents. 


Pacue, William John—Jacob & Sara 
Pague. November 26th, 1833-February 
Oth, 1833 [sic]. S: Parents. 


——, Sarah Ann. 17th Day March 
1824-19th October 1833. S: Mother. 


, Rosanna. 2ist January 1827-9th 
October 1833. S: Mother. 


——, James. 21st March 1829-19th 
October 1833. S: Mother. 


, Bathsheba. 18th June 18th [sic] 
1831-October 19th, 1833. S: Mother. 


Norte: No parents shown for these children, who 
were evidently of same family—bapt. some day, 
with mother as sponsor. From dates of births 
they could be children of Jacob & Sara Pague, 
directly above. It is possible that the birthdate 
of their son, William John, was actually Nov. 26, 
1833; that the mother had older children baptized 
just prior to his birth, and that the parents took 
this youngest child back for baptism in February 
1834 instead of 1833, as record reads.—Eb. 


Hasten, Mary Frances—Thomas & 
Rebecca Hasten. October 20th, 1829- 
Febr" 9th, 1834. S: Parents. 


HasTen, Rebecca Jane—Thomas & Re- 
becca Hasten. November 14th, 1831-Feb. 
9th, 1834. S: Parents. 


FLot, Margretta—John & Mary Flot. 
January 15th-April 6th, 1834. S: Parents. 


TuRNBACH, David—John & Mary Turn- 
bach. 9th July 1833-July 27th, 1834. S: 


Parents. 


Resuck, John Beltz—Henry & Philbina 
Rebuck. July 25th, 1834-April 4th, 1835. 
S: Parents. 


Witson, Mary Elizabeth—Robert & Eliza- 
beth Wilson. Jan. 1st-April 13, 1835. S: 
Mother. 


Pacue, Hanna Catharine—Peter & Cath- 
arine Pague. Feb. 1st, 1834-April 28th, 
1835. S: Parents. 


Berry, Elizabeth Jane—William & Nancy 
Berry. 23d December 1834-May 4th, 1835. 
S: Mother. 


Wickuine, David—John & Susannah 
Wickline. 6th Feb.-July 18th, 1835. S: 
Parents. 

Forney, Cyrus—Christian & Elizabeth 


Forney. 4th September 1834-August 23d, 
1835. S: Parents. 


RuaMan, Elizabeth—Wnm. and Sara Rua- 
man [?]. 6th Jan.-4th October 1835. S: 


Parents. 


Truitt, Peter—Peter & Sara Truitt. 13th 
— 1821-16th November 1835. S: Parents. 


Truitt, Jacob—Peter & Sara Truitt. 3d 
September 1825-16th November 1835. S: 


Parents. 
(WEAVER), Lucinda Catharine—Jona- 


than & (Weaver). 14th Feb.-2d 
April 1836. S: Mother. 
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Fiot, Daniel—John & Mary Flot. July 
27, 1835-April 29th, 1836. S: Parents. 
Pacue, Peter Duvalt—Peter and Cath- 
arine Pague. 17th April-24th July 1836. 

S: Parents. iis 
Pages 7 & 8. 


(No entries.) 
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1770: On the 13th October is born John 
Kaufman. 


1773: On the 25th August is born Cath- 
arina Kaufsman. 
1775: On 5th April is born Elisabetha 
Kaufsman. Died [no dates given]. 
1776: On 4th December is born Jacob 
Kaufsman. Died. 
1778: On 16th December is born Salo- 
mea Kaufman. Died. 
1780: On 6th December is born Mar- 
garetha Kaufman. 
1783: On 25th January is born Fried- 
rich Kaufman. 
1784: On 18th August is born Isaac 
Kaufman. 
1786: On 9th October is born Mag- 
dalena Kaufman. 
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Cunne, John Henry—John Benjamin 
Cuhne and his wife Maria Barbara. 25 
March 1771-25th March 1771. S: Henry 
Decker and Anna Maria Bambach. 

Cunne, John Peter—John Benjamin 
Cuhne and his wife Maria Barbara. 6th 
November 1772. (bapt. date not entered). 
S: Peter Bambach & his wife Catharine. 

Kuan, Maria Elisabeth—John Benjamin 
Kuhn and his wife Maria Barbara. 19th 
June 1774-November 28, 1786. S: Jacob 
Sch(oost) & Elisabeth Bambach. 
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Kuun, Catharina+-John Benjamin Kuhn 
in his wife Maria Barbara. 12th May 
1778. 


(bapt. date not entered). S: 
Michael Miller & Catharina Bambach. 


Wiutmeyer, William—Michael Widt- 
_ meyer and his wife Christina. 15 January 
1776. (bapt. date not entered). S: 
Peter Bambach & Catharine Bambach. 
Beymer, Wilhelm—Fred* Beymer and 
: his wife Christina. The — June 1796-30 
July. S: Casper Salzyebe and his wife. 
Atricu (?), Anna—Daniel Alfich and 
his wife. 10 April 30-July 1796. S: The 
parents themselves. 
Perot (?), John—John Perdi & his wife 
Magdalena. 25 March 1782. (bapt. date 
not entered). S: John Dietrich and his 
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Boumer, Jacob—Conradt Bohmer and 
Julianna his wife. 23 August. (bapt. date 
not entered). S: George Spielman and 
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Erpincer, John—Christian Erdinger and 
Anna Maria his wife. 8th October 1778- 
Sept. 13, 1778. S: John Pehst, unmarried. 
Drexster, John—Michael Dreksler & 
(blank), his wife. S: John Engel & Elenora 
his wife. 


Page 13. 
(No entries.) 
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HERTINGER, John—(parents not shown). 
23 April 1780 (bapt. date not entered). 
S: Benjamin Kunn and his wife. 


W-Eicu, Fallentin (Valentine) —(par- 
ents not shown). 6 August 1780. (bapt. 
date not entered). S: Benjamin Kuns and 
his housewife. 

Scwaast, Petter—(parents not shown). 
28 1778- (bapt. not entered). S: 
Petter Schaast and Magdalena Stambach. 

4 Scwaast, Maria Elisabet—(parents not 
Born the 23, 1780 [sic]- (bapt. 
date not entered). S: Maria Susana Stam- 
bach. 

ScHEBEL, John—(parents not shown). 
_ 23 November 1780 ( bapt. date not entered) . 
_ §: John Dittrich and his honorable house- 
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Miter, Maria Magdala—(parents not 
shown). 13 March 1781-10th June. S: 
John Beg and Magdalena Beg, honorable 


housewife. 


, Maria Susan — (parents not 
shown). 22 Abril [sic] 1781 (bapt. date 
not entered). S: Susanna Stambach. 


Rewer, Maria—(parents not shown). 
10 July 1781-9th September 1781. S: The 


parents themselves. 


Hac, Anna—John Haag and Anna Mar- 
greta. 24 Augst 1781-7 Auhtober (Octo- 
ber). S: The parents themselves. 

Deitz, Jacob—(parents not shown). 13 
Auhtber 1781 (bapt. date not entered). S: 
The parents themselves. 

BERNHARD, Maria Sara—(parents not 
shown). 22 March 1781 (bapt. date not 
entered). S: John Seiller and his wife. 
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SPIELMAN, John Georg—Georg Spielman 
& Anna Maria his wife. 18th September 
1779-October 3rd, 1779. S: Parents them- 


selves. 


Esert, Anna Maria—Nicolaus Ebert & 
Eva Catharina, his wife. 15th April 1779 
(bapt. date not entered). S: Parents them- 
selves. 


Miter, John—Christian Miller and 
Feronica, his wife. 19 June 1779. (bapt. 
date not entered.) S: John Staifer & Bar- 
bara his wife. 


ReEinHARDT, John—John Reinhardt & 
Salome his wife. 22d May 1779. (bapt. 
date not entered.) S: John Peht, unmarried. 


Mint, Jacob—Michael Mint & Margare- 
tha, his wife. 4th May 1779. (bapt. date 
not entered.) S$: Nicolaus Mint & Mar- 
gratha, his wife. 


SCHNEIDER, Sussanna—John Schneider 
& Barbara his wife. 26th November 1778. 
(bapt. date not entered.) S: Casper Lieh & 
Sophia his wife. 

BRENDEL, Peter—Samuel Brendel and 
Elisabeth his wife. 17th August 1779. 
(bapt. date not entered.) S: Peter Stamm- 
bach and Catharina his wife. 

STEIGLEDER, Henrich—Georg Steigleder 
and Elisabetha his wife. 10th April 1779. 
(bapt. date not entered.) S: The parents 
themselves. 
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MUHLEIFEN, Maria Sarah—Jacob Muh- 
leifen & Sussanna, his wife. 7th August 
1779. (bapt. date not entered.) S: Chris- 
toph Muhleifen & Maria Sarah, his wife. 


1781, 3 May—Peter Stambach—James 
baptised, born the 18 March. Witness— 
James Schraf. 


(Continued in February Magazine) 


One query may be submitted at a time by 
any reader, with name and address. Please 
give all known data as to names, dates, mar- 
riages, and locations of family covered by 
query. Use typewriter, if possible. Queries 
conforming to these requirements will be 
printed in order received. 


A-’°50. Logan-Tharp.—Joseph Joel Logan b. 
South Carolina or Kentucky 1805, d. Jackson Co., 
Alabama in spring of 1865; m. ca. 1829, Eliza 
Ann, dau. of Hannah ( ) Tharp. Eliza Ann 
was b. in Tennessee, 1811. In 1831 Joseph J. & 
Eliza Ann (Tharp) Logan moved to Alabama 
and had following children born there: David, b. 
1831; Annette, b. 1833, m. Pleasant Nelson; 
Thomas b. 1837, m. Martha Jane Sublett Well- 
born—living in Jackson Co. 1860; Robert b. 1836; 
Nancy b. 1840; John Calhoun, b. Jan, 1847, m. 
Tabitha Sublett; Hannah b. 1848, m. Shields; 
Daniel H. b. 1853, m. Mary Watkins—no issue; 
Neoma b. 1856, m. —— Cooper of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Joseph Joel Logan had bro., Aaron Moore 
Logan, who m. Betty Pierce—no issue. It is be- 
lieved their parents lived in S. C. and later settled 
in Alabama. Wish proof of this; also full data 
on their parents. Eliza Ann Tharp had several 
bros.—Caloway and David, b. in Alabama, 1827. 
Who was their father; what was their mother’s 
maiden name. Was this Tharp family from Vir- 
ginia. Was Winny Tharp, b. in Virginia, 1775, 
grandmother of Eliza Ann? Any help on these 
lines will be appreciated—Pearl White des- 
Granges (Mrs. H. E.), Rt. 1, Box 56, Fullerton, 
California. 


A-’50. Montgomery-Barkley-Cameron-Mc- 
Millan—William Montgomery, who lived in the 
Waxhaw Settlement, Lancaster Dist., S. C., d. in 
Mississippi, 20 Apr. 1815; m. 10 Nov. 1786, Agnes 
(Nancy) Barkley, said to have been dau. of a Col. 
Barkley of Rev. War; she d. in Mississippi 2 Nov. 
1829. William Montgomery had the following 
brothers and sisters: John, of S. C.; Hugh of 
Tennessee; James—Tennessee; Robert—to Missis- 
sippi, who m. (2) Peggy Carroll; Samuel, of Ken- 
tucky and Miss., m. (2) Peggy Crockett; Alex- 
ander—to Miss., m. (1) —— King; (2) Lydia 
Swayze; Joseph, of Kentucky and Miss., m. (1) 
-—— Barkley, (2) ——- Higdon; Mary Ann, m. 


~— Mackey—lived in Miss.; Lucinda, m. —— 
Clarke, lived in S. C, 

William & Agnes (Barkley) Montgomery re- 
moved to Jefferson Co., Mississippi abt. 1802, with 
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the following children, all b. in S. C—John, b. 1 
Aug. 1789, m. 17 Oct. 1811; Jane, b. 24 Oct. 1789, 
m. 2 Dec. 1813, Hugh, son of Samuel Montgomery ; 
Hugh, b. 3 Feb. 1792, m. 27 Sept. 1821, Mary 
Chaney; Eliezer, b. 14 Sept. 1794, m. 9 Dec. 1826, 
Ann Marie Miller; Samuel, b. 30 Nov. 1795, 
m. 1 Nov. 1821, Rebecca Alexander; William 
Pinckney, b. 27 Nov. 1799, m. in Franklin Co., 
Mississippi, Catherine McMillian; Alexander 
Barkley, b. 29 Nov. 1802, m. 25 Aug. 1831, David- 
etta Flourney; Lucinda A., b. 10 Mar. 1806, m. 
21 May 1821, Francis Davis. 

Wanted parents of William Montgomery and of 


his wife Agnes (or Nancy) Barkley, with full data. 
; _ Also data on Daniel Cameron and wife Mary Mc- 


Millian, who moved to Franklin Co., Mississippi 


from Mecklenburg Co., N. C. They had beside 


Catherine, b. 1811, who m, William P. Montgom- 
ery, above, Malcolm, b. 1812; Douglas; John; 
Charles; Philip P.; Sarah Ann. Would like to 
correspond with anyone interested in these lines. 
—Catherine W. Bryan (Mrs. John H.), 40 Calhoun 
St., West Point, Mississippi. 


A-’50. Swain-Brake—John Swain, will written 
in Tyrell Co., N. C., 1787, had children: Eleazer, 
John, Cornelius, Sarah, Priscilla, Mary, Keziah 
and Penelope. Is this the same John Swain who 
was Justice of Peace in Tyrell Co., 1734-1735? 
His son, Cornelius, m. Zilpa Brake, (when and 
where?) ; moved to Greene Co., Virginia, was in 
Cumberland Co., Kentucky, 1828, where his son, 
Martin Swain, was born (proof needed), and 
finally settled in Brown Co., Illinois by 1843; 
aged 90 in 1850 census, with wife 69. Was he the 
same Cornelius Swain who served in Rev. War 
with Virginia troops under Capts. Howard, Butt 
and Sawyer? Any help on this family will be 
appreciated.—Margaret Case Jager (Mrs. Thor), 
235.No. Belmont, Wichita, Kansas. 


A-’50. Jackson-Brodnax-Brooking— Henry 
Jackson, will prob. 1795; m. (2) Ann Brodnax, 
and dau. Rebecca, who m. in 1801, Edward Brook- 
ing. Wish proof of any Revolutionary service of 
Henry Jackson, his parents and any information 
on line—Mrs. W. L. Randall, 28 Collier Road, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


A-’50. English-Small-Richardson-Griffin — 
William English, Revolutionary soldier, was one 
of bodyguard around gallows when Major Andre 
was hung; m. Elizabeth Small,;.and moved to Ken- 
tucky, settling near Louisville or Lexington. 
Would like proof of their location, with list of 
children and data. One descendant, possibly 
grandson, was Jesse English Richardson, who d. 
in Missouri, 1866, having m. in Pulaski Co., Ken- 
tucky, bef. 1826, Sarah, dau. of John Griffin, b. 
1773, d. 11 Oct. 1854, and his wife Mary James, 
who was b. in Kentucky ca. 1794. Would like 
name of John (or Jack) Griffin’s father, with any 
Revolutionary service. Also, was Jesse English 
Richardson’s father the Jesse Richardson who 
went to Kentucky ca. 1792 to 1794? Any help on 
these lines, particularly Revolutionary service, will 
be appreciated.— (Miss) Beryl Morgan, 35 South 
17th St., Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


A-’50. Huntley-Brockway—Elihu Huntley, b. 
Lyme, Connecticut, 30 Aug. 1743, d. there 30 
Sept. 1836. He deeded land to Josiah & William 
Smith, 15 May 1765, but no further record has 
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been found wi his een: on 10 May 1775 
at Killingworth, Connecticut. Meanwhile, he had 
m. and had children: William, Anne and Elihu. 
He m. (2) 28 Nov. 1776, Naomi Brockway, who is 
mentioned as 2nd wife. Ref: D.A.R. Lineage Bk. 
65, p. 321.) Children of 2nd marriage are on 
record at Lyme. Wish to establish his residence 
btwn 1765 and 1775, name of first wife, with date 
and place of marriage, and birth records of their 
children.—Mrs. Ivy H. Horn, Herndon, Virginia. 

A-°50. Ball-Cooper -Berkley -Zickafoose — 
William Ball, b. ca. 1790-1795, m. Margaret 
Cooper. William Berkeley, b. ca. 1800, m. Mar- 
garet Zickafoose. All were living in Meigs Co., 
Ohio in 1847. Family data wanted on these two 
couples.—Nell Wood (Mrs. Victor B.), 1019 
East 8th Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 

A-’50. Robinson-Black-Meredith-Mitchell— 

George Robinson, b. Ireland, ca. 1727, d. at Lex- 
ington, Fayette Co., Kentucky, 6 Mar. 1814. He 
lived first in Lancaster Co., Penna., where his dau., 
Mary, was b. in Hanover Twp., ca. 1747; she m. 
John Black, who d. prob. 1799. Their dau., Jane 
Black, m. David Meredith (or Meridith) and it is 
thought they had a son, John B. Meredith. A 
letter written by John B. Meredith is dated 1848 
and postmarked New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 
His son, Henry Clay Meredith, b. ca. 1843, d. at 
Quincy, Illinois 9 Feb. 1886; m. in 1866, Naomi 
Mitchell. It is also said that he m. twice—one 
wife being a McCloud. Any help in proving the 
above statements and completing line will be 
appreciated.—Helen L. Garwood (Mrs. S. M.), 
4607 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Robinson-Quisenberry - Berryman— 
George & Elizabeth (Quisenberry) Robinson of 
Westmoreland Co., Virginia, gave consent to mar- 
riage of their dau., Alice (Ailsey) Quisenberry 
Robinson to Gerard Blackistone Berryman, 21 
Oct. 1790. (Ref: Virginia County Records—West- 
moreland Co., p. 99.) Data wanted for George 
Robinson and his wife, Elizabeth Quisenberry.— 
Dorothy Berryman Shrewder (Mrs. Roy V.), Ash- 
land, Kansas. 

A-’50. Davis-Poore-DeCosta-Miller — Joshua 
& Rebecca (Poore) Davis had son Joshua, b. Bos- 
ton, 11 Sept. 1701, who m. in Boston, 30 April 
1730, Sarah, dau. of John & Lydia (Cutler) 
Walker. Wanted birth record of Sarah, and those 
of their children. Did they have a son Joshua 
Davis, who was a prisoner taken from ship “Essex” 
on 16 June and committed to Old Mill Prison 
near Plymouth, England on 21 July 1781? (Ref: 
N. E. H. & G. Reg., Vol. 19, p. 210.) This service 
is not in “Mass. Soldiers and Sailors.” Is he the 
Joshua Davis, who m. in New South Church, Bos- 
ton, 24 June 1753, Martha DeCosta (or Decoster) ? 
One of their daus. m. William Miller, who was 
serving as Mate on ship “Essex” in June 1780. 
This suggests possibility that both were captured 
together. Any information that will substantiate 
above conclusions or prove line will be appreci- 
ated.—Mrs. F. I. Vandercook, 439 Taylor Ave., 
Glen Ellyn, Tiinois. 

A-’°50. Hanson-King—William King, b. 26 
Dec. 1742, d. 22 Dec. 1811, m. (where?), 15 Apr. 
1767, Mary Hanson who was b. 13 May 1747, d. 
18 Sept. 1810. Was she dau. of John Hanson of 
Charles Co., Maryland, Burgess from Charles Co., 


1757-1773 and from Frederick Co., 1773-1781, and 
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member of the Continental Congress, 1781-17837 
If not, would like data on her father who was a 
John Hanson. Also wish proof of any Revolu- 
tionary service rendered by the above William 
King, Sarah King Rasmussen (Mrs. E. A.), 
5695 Branch Ave., Tampa 4, Florida. 


A-’50. Floyd-Lloyd—David & Elizabeth (Scog- 
gins) Floyd had son, Henry, b. 17 Oct. 1773, who 
m. ca. 1810, “nee Lloyd. In 1850 Census, 
Salem Co., N. J., she gave her age as 57, with 
William, 23; Henry, 28; Mary Ann, 21 —all b. in 
New Jersey. In 1860 she gave her age as 66. 
Was Prudence of the Bateman, Obediah or Eph- 
raim Lloyd family of New Jersey? Or, was she 
of the Robert Lloyd family of gg ret Proof 
is needed for lineage paper. Hazel R. Simpson 
wn Walter A.), Delsea Drive, Hurftville, Sewell, 


A-’50. Gilmore-Blanchard.—Thomas Presley 
Gilmore, b. Kentucky 5 Nov. 1807; and left home 
at age of 12; m. near Flora, Clay Co., Missouri, 
3 July 1828, Elizabeth Blanchard. They moved 
near Kirksville, Adair Co., Missouri, where both 
are bur. Wish parents and date on both.—Kathe- 
rine Birnbaum Creason (Mrs. Willard), 110 Ken- 
wood, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


A-’50. Manier-Hubbard.—John Manier on tax 
lists of Madison Co., Kentucky as early as 1788, 
possibly in Lincoln Co. prior to that time, and by 
1797 in Garrard Co.; m. Elizabeth ———. Their 
dau. Elizabeth m. in Garrard Co., 9 Mar. 1801, 
Daniel Hubbard. wd following may also have 
been children: Stephen Manier, who m. Elizabeth 
Henderson; Patsy who m. Henry M. Had- 
son; Philip Mainer, who m. Patsy Walker. Who 
was Elizabeth, wife of John Mainer? Wish full 
data on both; with any military service in either 
line.—Mrs. Price Doyle, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


A-’50. Clark.—James Clark lived in Lancaster 
Co., Pennsylvania. Would appreciate data, par- 
ticularly Revolutionary record of this man and of 
his father.—Mrs. George P. Wendheiser, Elling- 
ton, Connecticut. 


A-’50. Metcalfe-Gankins-Farrar-O’Brien - 
Dent.—John Metcalfe b. Richmond, England, emi- 
grated to America and m. Diana Gankins. Chil- 
dren: John, James, Charistopher, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Nancy, Susan and Sally. The son John, b. Fau- 
quier Co., Virginia, 1824, m. (1) Sabina Farrar of 
Virginia; (2) Mary O’Brien of Virginia; (3) 
Rhoda (Dent) Chinn, widow of Col. Eli Chinn and 
dau. of Robert Dent of Prince Georges Co., Mary- 
land. Would like to have Revelutionary service 
of this John Metcalfe, also date of death and 
burial seg of his son, John, who was the father 
of Thomas Metcalfe, Governor of Kentucky, 1828- 
1832 and U. S. Senator, 1848.—Mrs. George Met- 
calfe, 602 Liberty St., Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 

A-’50. Hardy-Thigpen-Conerly.— Absolom 
Hardy, b. North Carolina, 2 Jan. 1817, d. Greens- 
burg, St. Helena Parish, La., 29 Aug. 1875; m. (1) 
Cintha Thigpen, b. in Georgia, 1823; (2) Sara 
Conerly, b. N. C., 1830; (3) Melissa Conerly, b 
Mississippi, 1839. Children: Ist mar. Andrew J., 

B Sarah Ann (called Lizzie) and Cathe- 
rine; 2nd mar. Eliza, John and Stephen Conerly; 
3rd mar. Mary, Pinckney and Delilah Ann. The 
last two marriages were in Washington Parish, La. 


Tradition is that he lived near Meridian, Lauder- 
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dale Co., Mississippi, before coming to Louisiana 
and visited his blind mother in Brookhaven. He 
was a Baptist and a Mason. Wish information on 
Hardy and Conerly lines. Melissa was dau. of 
William & Eliza (Cameron) Conerly of South 
Carolina and Mississippi; granddau. of Cullen & 
Letitia (———) Conerly of Duplin Co., North Caro- 
lina. Would also appreciate ancestry of Eliza 
Cameron.—Mrs. Delilah Murray, Independence, 
Louisiana. 


A-°50. McClaflin-Metcalf.—Arnold McClaflin, 
b. Woodstock, Windsor Co., Vermont, 2 May 1802, 
d. White Co., Indiana, 4 Nov. 1847; m. in Pomfret, 
Windsor Co., 2 Dec, 1824, Esther C. Metcalf, who 
was b. in Rindge, Cheshire Co., New Hampshire, 
3 Nov. 1803, d. Wissen Co., Indiana, 12 Nov. 1881. 
Wish names of parents of both with proof of mili- 
tary service in each line. Father of Arnold Mc- 
Claflin came from Scotland, said to have served 7 
yrs. in Revolutionary War. Father of Esther Met- 
calf supposed to have served in same _ oo 
Grace McClaflin Elwood, 310 Falls St., Williams- 
port, Indiana. 


A-’50. Young-Neely.—Daniel Young, b. in 
South Carolina, 1795; m. Elizabeth Neely, b. S, C., 
1801. Among their 12 sons were: Lee, Asbury 
George, Francis, John Lafayette, Samuel and 
Joseph—all b. in S. C. Family removed to Yalo- 
busha Co., Mississippi, abt. 1849. Was Daniel son 
or grandson of LeGros Young of Columbia, S. C.? 
—Mrs. Dorothy Murray, Independence, Louisiana. 


A-’50. Wilson-Anderson-Christy.—Robert & 
Anne (Anderson) Wilson had dau. Matilda, b. 
1820, who m, William Christy, b. near Congruity, 
Westmoreland Co., Pennsylvania, 1812, son of 
James & Mary (Stewart) Christy. Wish dates 
and places of birth, death and marriage for Robert 
Wilson and Anne Anderson.—Aimee Gumbart 
(Mrs. George C.), Macomb, Illinois. 


A-’50. Vanderpool-D.Lloogen.—Wynant Van- 
de 1 b. Albany, N. Y., 13 Oct. 1683, d. Newark, 
N. J., after 1735; m. 17 Aug. 1706, Catherine De- 
Hoogen (or DeHooges). heir son, Abraham, 
with wife Rebecca sold land in Augusta Co., 
Virginia, 1750. Can anyone furnish time and place 
of their marriage with surname and ancestry of 
Rebecca?—Mrs. Ruby B. Mitchell, 414 No. Pleas- 
ant St., Independence, Missouri. 


A-’50. Hite-Hunter.—Robert Hite had son 
Eli, b. Morrow Co., Ohio, 1838, who moved to 
Indiana when young and to Lynn Co., Iowa, in 
1860; m. Elizabeth, dau. of James & Frances 
( ) Runner. Wish ancestry of Eli Hite—Mrs. 
Fannie S. Spurling, 702 Iowa Ave., York, Ne- 
braska. 


A-’50. Brock-Ellis.—Benjamin Franklin Brock, 
a schoolteacher and minister, m. Letitia Ann ——. 
Among their children were Jordan Parker Rennels 
Brock, M.D., b. 18 June 1818, d. 1844, and Theresa 
Caldwell Brock, b. in Ohio, 22 Aug. 1822, d. at 
Delhi, Iowa, 12 Apr. 1853; m. in Illinois, 12 Feb. 
1837, Levi Ellis. Wanted, any help on the an- 
cestry of this family. Who were the parents of 
Letitia Ann; was she a Caldwell?—-Gwen Patton 
Inman (Mrs. Gerald O.), 810 E. Columbia Ave., 


Davenport, Iowa. 


A-*°50. Rosser-Spence-Smith.—James Rosser 
m. Lavinia ——. Their son Moses Aaron b, 1 
Oct. 1794, m. Elizabeth Spence who was b. in 
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Maryland 27 Ape. 1793 and d. after 1850. They 
were parents of Moses Franklin Rosser b. Locust 
Grove, Henry Co., Georgia, 11 Dec. 1824, d. Lees- 
burg, Texas, 24 Dec. 1897, m. Julia Amelia Smith, 

Bryan Co., Georgia, 17 June 1832, d, Cooper, 
Texas, 7 Aug. 1917, For the purpose of com- 
pleting for member will 
someone furnish proof of James Rosser’s service, 
with dates and any other information lacking in 
foregoing line.—Mrs. Violet O. Lewis, Van Tassell 
Apts., #141-T, North Tarrytown, N. Y 


A-’50. Terrill.—Henry Terrill left will in Ger- 
rard Co., Kentucky dated 27 Dec. 1822, naming 
wife Martha and children: Patsey, Nancy Ford, 
Robert, Thomas, Mary Fenton, Henry, Ledone, 
John Overton and James A. Who were his par- 
ents? Was his wife the Martha Alexander who m. 
in Madison Co., Ky. 10 Aug. 1796, a Henry Ter- 
rill?—Mrs. H. B. Brackin, 2001 Cedar Lane, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee. 


A-’50. Cochran-Caldwell-McClanahan. — 
Louisiana Caldwell m. in Abbeville or Laurens 
District, S. C., prior to 1830, —— Cochran, who 
d. shortly afterward leaving a son, John, who d. 
in Holly Springs, Marshall Co., Mississippi btwn 
1845 and 1849. About 1831 the wid. Louisiana 
(Caldwell) Cochran m. Samuel McClanahan and 
moved with him to Madison Co., Tennessee. She 
is said to have been related to Martha Caldwell, 
mother of John C. Calhoun. Would like proof of 
this, together with her ancestry and record of 
her two marriages.—William Fitzgerald, 86 Dortha 
Ave., Florence, Kentucky. 


A-°50. Clark-Krunk-Foulks. — William 
Clark m. ——Krunk, both b. in Virginia. Their 
son William hb. either in Halifax Co. or at Char- 
lotte Court House, Charlotte Co., Va., m. Rebecca 
Foulks (or Folks) and moved in 1841 to Milan, 
Gibson Co., Tennessee, then in 1853 to Round- 
rock, Texas. Children: Jack, James, Dick, Re- 
becca, Maggie, Jenny, Virginia, Bill, Matt & Mary 
(twins). William Clark, Jr., served in War of 
1812, receiving sailor’s medal for bravery at New 
Orleans. Wish proof of this service. Also want 
name of his mother—she had a sister Fannie 
Krunk who lived in Halifax Co., Va. Information 
wanted on Revolutionary service in either Hina. 
—Mrs. J. T. Walling, 211 E Street, N. W., 
dress, Texas. 


A-’50. Payne-Webster.—James Payne b. 9 
July 1799, d. 4 July 1884, m. 25 June 1829, Sarah 
Webster, who was b. 1809, d. 1864. They moved 
from Fauquier Co., Virginia to Park Co., Indiana. 
Wish names of parents of both, with all data— 
Mrs. H. D. Strunk, 1112 Main Avenue, McCook, 
Nebraska. 


A-’50. Gerald-Brown- Jacocks - Wilson. — 
Johna & Prudence Gerland had son Asahel b. 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts 1 Feb. 1775, m (1) 
in Peacham, Vermont 20 June 1795, Betsey Brown, 
who was b. Cesshire (?), New Hampshire 10 Jan. 
1776; (2) at Osnabush, Upper Canada, 22 Mar. 
1804, Margaret, dau. of David & Hannah ( ) 
Jacocks, who was b. at Osnabush 16 Nov. 1786, 
and d. Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 28 
Aug. 1819; m. (3) Susannah (Wilson) Fluck, 
dau. of Giles & Ruth ( ) Wilson. She was b. 
in Hebron, Washington Co., N. Y., 4 Oct. 1782. 
Children: 1st mar. Oreel b. Greensborough, Ver- 
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Peacham, Vt., 10 
b. 30 May 1806; 

Pearly Stanley b. 27 Jan. 1808, d. in Montgomery 


Feb. 1813, d. Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., 

N. Y., 12 Mar. 1814; Guy Covington b. at Potsdam 
12 Apr. 1816; 3rd mar. William Henry Gerald b. 
at Ogdensburg 1 Nov. 1822, d. at 237 Spring St., 
New York City 27 Jan. 1824 and bur. in vault in 
Methodist Burying Ground, Bedford Street. De- 
sire any information on Gerald family.—Geraldine 
Gerald | Bush (Mrs. Charles C.), 329 Lawton Ave., 
Savannah, Georgia. 


A-°50. Williams-Hundley.—Philip Williams 
of Amelia Co., Virginia became Ist Lieut. 20 Sept. 
1777; m. (1) Judith Hundley, (2) Elizabeth 
Hundley (sisters); 9 children by the two wives. 
Who were their parents? Were they related to 
Josiah Hundley, Sr., who enlisted from Amelia 
Co. under Col. Patrick Henry? Would like to 
hear from any descendant of the Williams and 
Hundley -families—Mrs. Mary L. Williams Cun- 
ningham, 2534 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 235, 
Illinois. 

A-’50. Gibson-Cecil.—Charles C. Gibson m. in 
Tazewell Co., Virginia 1823, Dorinda Cecil. Wish 
her birth and death dates, parents and any infor- 
mation—Mrs. George Moleswarth, Pennington 
Cap, Virginia. 
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(p. 717). Lewis-Dangerfield-Miller. 
—According to Merrow E. Sorley, the pee au- 
thority on the Lewis Family, in his 
Warner Hall, Major George Lewis, 14 Mar. 1757, 
d. 15 -. 1821, was the 7th child of Fielding 
Lewis & Betty Washington. He m. Catherine, 
dau. of Col. William & Mary (Willis) Dainger- 
field, and lived at 
M oldest son, Samuel, was b. 11 
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(2) Lucy Ann Robb—2 children; Thomas Lewis, 
d. unmd; Eliza Airess, m. James William Finnie— 
1 child; John Bankhead, m. Elizabeth Briggs— 
7 or 8 children, who all moved to Philadelphia; 
Mary Willis m. Col. John Casey of Morganfield, 
Kentucky—6 children; Sarah Attaway m. John 
G. Putnam, to Madison, Florida—6 children; 
Henry Howell, b. 1817, d. 1893, m. Anne Ogle, 
dau. of Col. John & Anne (Ogle) Tayloe of Mt. 
Airy, and lived in Baltimore—3 children, eldest, 
Virginia Taylor Lewis mentioned in query. 
Catharine Daingerfield, b. 1820, d. 1849, m. her 
cousin, Fielding Lewis. Mrs. David Newell, Lees- 
burg, Florida. 


j-°49. (p. 872). Clapp-Bartlett.—John Bart- 
lett of Cherrington, county Warwick, England, 
had son, Robert, who came to Boston on ship 
“Lyon” 16 Sept. 1632, located at Cambridge, then 
in 1639 to Hartford, Conn., with Hooker party. 
In 1655 with 20 others settled Northam a 
Mass.; killed by Indians in King Philips 
14 Mar 1676; m. Anna , who d. 3 July 1676: 
Children: Samuel; Nathaniel, d. unmd.; Abigail, 
m. 17 Dec. 1657, as his 2nd wife, John Stebbins 
of Northampton; Deborah, bapt. 8 Mar. 1646, 
m. John Cowles, Jr., of Hatfield. Samuel Bart- 
lett, b. Cambridge, Mass., 1639, d. 1712, m. (1) 
Mary, dau. of James Bridgeman,. who soon d. 
under peculiar. circumstances, followed by witch- 
craft trial; he m. (2) Sarah, dau. of Joseph Bald- 
win, and had following children: Samuel, b. 1677; 
Sarah; b. 1679; Mindwell, b. 1681; Joseph, b. 
1683; Ebenezer, b. 1685; Elizabeth, b. 1687; 
Preserved, b. 1689; William, b. 1693; David, b. 
1695; Benjamin, b. 1696. (Ref.: “Bartlett Fam- 
ily” (1875) by Levi Bartlett. “Aaron Bartlett of 
Brookfield” (1931) by Nellie A. Bartlett. 

The following are inscriptions from the Old 
Burying Ground, Northampton: (p. 16) Here 
Lyeth the Body of SAMVE' BARTLETT who 
Dyed on Febvary 26 In the 73 Year of His Age. 
Annon Domini 1711. (p. 30) In Memory of 
Capt" Roger Clap who Died Jan 9 Anno Dom 
1762. (p. 28) In Memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 4 
Wife of ak: Roger Clap who died Aug** 
1767 in y* 81 year of Her Age. (Ref.: “Korth. 
Inscriptions” (publ. 1850). 

K-°49. (p. 944). Bricket-Holman.—The fol- 
lowing records partly answer this query: 

Newbury, Vital Records, 

BrickETT: 

James (twin) son of Nathaniel b. Dec. 11 1679. 

Hannah dau. of Nathaniel b. Sept. 23 1683. 

Mary (twin) dau. of Nathaniel b. Dec. 11 1679. 

Mary dau. of James & Mary b. Aug. 13 1705. 

Nathaniel son of Nathani ‘el b. Dec. 20 1673. 

“gaan son of Nathaniel & Annah b. May 1 
1761 

Sarah S. dau. of Nathaniel b. Feb. 13 1677 

Sarah dau. of James & Mary b. Apr. 2 1707, 
BrickirT: 

James son of James & Mary b. June 27, 1711. 

John son of James & Mary b. July 19 1716, 

Mary Brickit & Solomon Holmon m. May 23 
1722. 

Nathaniel Brickit d. Feb. 15 1805, ae, 73 y. 


(Ref.: Records of Fourth Church, now Second 
Church, of West Newbury.) —Epb. 
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MINUTES 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
SPECIAL MEETING 


December 6, 1949 


pee Special Meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Tuesday, December 6, 1949, at 
12:00 noon. 

The Lord’s Prayer was repeated in unison, fol- 
lowed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lam- 
mers, recorded the following members present: 
National Officers: Mrs. O’Byrne, Mrs. Patton, Miss 
Matthies, Mrs. Lammers, Miss Cook, Mrs. 
Rhoades, Mrs. Tynes, Mrs. Carwithen, Miss Mc- 
Mackin, Mrs. Sisler, Mrs. Bowker. State Regents: 
Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. Wells. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Tynes, read her re- 
port. 

Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 1,544 applications 
presented to the Board. 
M. Tynes, 
Registrar General. 


The Registrar General moved that the 1,544 ap- 
plicants whose records have been verified by the 
Registrar General be elected to membership in 
th National Society. Seconded by Miss Cook. 
Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Rhoades, reported 
on membership as follows: Deceased, 416; re- 
signed, 813; for reinstatement, 203. 

Mrs. Rhoades moved that 203 former members 
be oom Seconded by Mrs. Carwithen. Car- 
ried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Miss Cook, 
read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 


submits the following report from October 12th to 
December 6th: 

Through their respective state regents the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation as organizing regents: 


Mrs. Mabel Bowen Boardman, Balboa Island, 
California. 

Mrs, Clara Ferry Caldwell, Los Altos, California. 

Mrs. Henrietta Wilder Williams, Montague, 
California. 

Mrs, Laura Macfie Varn, Fort Meade, Florida. 


Mrs. Kizzie May McDaniel Carrington, Irvine, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Margaret Emma Pruitt Stovall, West Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Ellen Littlefield Elder, Clare, Michigan. 

Mrs. Jo Somervell Nash Somervell, Stanton, Ten- 
nessee. 

Mrs. Annie Sue Clark, Stuart, Virginia. 

The following organizing regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: 

Mrs. Fannie E. Vann Simmons, Kenly, North 
Carolina. 

Miss Vera York, Lafayette, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Margaret Eslie Miller Sorensen, Torring- 
ton, Wyoming. 

Due to ill health Mrs. Mary Williams Creech, 
organizing regent at LaGrange, North Carolina, 
has resigned this office. 


Authorizations of the following chapters are re- 
quested by the state regents. 

Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Purcellville, Virginia. 


The following chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: 


Fort Mims, Stockton, Alabama. 

Letitia Coxe Shelby, LaMesa, California. 
Santa Susana, Chatsworth, California. 
St. Johns River, Mandarin, Florida. 

Fort San Nicholas, South Jacksonville, Florida. 
Shawnee, Mission, Kansas. 

John Haupt, Topeka, Kansas. 

Greenwood Le Flore, Steens, Mississippi. 
Colonel Greenberry Lee, Pulaski, Tennessee. 
Jennie Wiley, Kermit, West Virginia. 


Laura CiarkK Cook, 
‘ Organizing Secretary General. 


The Organizing Secretary General moved the 
confirmation of nine organizing regents; the au- 
thorization of two chapters; the confirmation of 
ten chapters. Seconded by Mrs. Carwithen. 
Carried, 

The Recording Secretary General read the 
minutes of today’s meeting, which were approved 
as read. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 p. m 


Maymie D, LaMMers, 
Recording Secretary General, 
N.S. D. ALR 
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HE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL, 17th and D Streets, N. W.,.Washington 6,D. 
_ NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT— 1949-50 


President General 
Mas. Roscor C. O’Byrne, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


lst Vice President General 2nd Vice President General gees 


Mrs. James B. Patton Mrs. Frank Epcar Lee 
1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 415 7th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


3rd Vice President General 
Miss Katuarine Martruies, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Rospert Keene Arno op, Versailles, Ky. 


Registrar General 
Mrs. Wituiam V. TyNeEs 
D St., N. W., Washington 6,D.C. 
Historian General 
Mrs. Van Court CarRWITHEN 
— 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Librarian General 
Miss Hecen M. McMackin 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Treasurer General Curator General 


Mrs. Rex Hays Ruoapes Mrs. Roy J. Frierson 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1720 D St., N. W., Washington6,D.C. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 


Mitrarp T. Sister, 301 Wagner Road, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Recording Secretary General 
Mrs. Eowin Stanton Lammers 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Corresponding Secretary General 

Mrs. Joun T. Garpner 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Organizing Secretary General 


Miss Laura Ciark Cook 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vice Presidents General 
eh (Term of office expires 1950) 

Mrs. Loren Epcar Rex Mrs. Leo Car.iste GRAYBILL 
ae 310 E. Elm St., Wichita, Kan. 609 Third Ave. N., Great Falls, Mon 
Mrs. Bruce D. Reynowps Mrs. Georce SARTELL 


1702 Burnley Ave., 
Charlottesville, Va. Box 1406, Jamestown, N. Dak. Sgt; 


Mas. Hersert E. McQuesten Mrs. Water Scott WELCH 
; 104 High St., North Andover, Mass. 820 4th Ave., Laurel, Miss. 


Mrs. Marx A. Smitu, 241 Jackson Springs Road, Shirley Hills, Macon, Georgia 


aS (Term of office expires 1951) 
Mrs. Roy C. Bowker Miss Marie Louise Lioyp 
4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 4303 Woodlawn Ave., Little Rock, Ark. a ng 


Mrs. BenjJAMIN Ramace WILLIAMS Mrs. Pinckney Orr 
: 428 N. McKean St., Butler, Pa. 809 W. Market St., Anderson, S. C. 


Miss Jeannette Isapette DentLer Mrs. Craupe K. Rowtanp 

Ea 5732 S. E. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 7024 Forsythe, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Miss Epa Stannarp Gisson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Race 

(Term of office expires 1952) 

Miss Gerrrupe Spracue Carkaway Mrs. Henry Grapy Jacoss 

Bern, N. C. Scottsboro, Alabama 
Mrs. Eowarp R. Barrow Mrs. Cuester F. 


3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston, Texas 1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Michigan 
Mrs. J. DeForest Ricnarps Mrs. R. Burns 
466 Deming Place, Chicago, Ilinois 608 Bond St., North Manchester, Ind. 


Miss 1007 13th Ave., So., Nampa, Idaho 
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ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mas. Smita G. Fattaw, 207 St. Charles St., 
Homewood, Birmingham 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Mynerr Winston Peace, 602 W. 
Fort Williams St., Sylacauga. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Joun Roserr Cravs, Box 2079, Fair- 
banks 


Vice Regent—Mnrs. Matruew F. Love, Box 836, Fair- 
ks. 


ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mars. 
Tucson. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. 
Road, Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mns. Franx Genic, Arkadelphia. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Louis N. Frazier, Magnolia Farm, 
Jonesboro. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mns. Cuantes Hasxett Danrorrn, 607 
Cabrillo Ave., Stanford University. 
State Vice Regent—Mas, Epcar A, 213 14th St., 
Santa Monica. 
COLORADO 


State Regent—Mnrs. James Henscuet Wuire, 4101 Montview 
Blvd., Denver 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Leicne B. Putnam, 2074 Albion St., 
Denver 7. 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mars. Kenneta T. Trewuerta, 102 Connecti- 
cut Blvd., East Hartford. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Grorce Wetcn, Brewster 
Road, Mt. Carmel. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Dr. Pautine Sxinnenr, 74 Amstel St., 
Newark. 
State Vice Regent—Maus, Guienn S. Kine, North Union St., 


Smyrna. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mas. Davi L. Waits, 4455 Que Street, N.W., 
Washington 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs, James D. Sxinnen, 7525 Alaska 
Ave., N. W., Washington 12. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Davw M. Wricut, Route 1, Box 179, 
Ba: 


Rotranp M. James, 819 N. Sth Ave., 


James S. Beruga, 105 Coronado 


Ttow. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Evwarp S. Horton, Box 853, Win- 
ter Haven. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mns. Younc Harris Yarsroucn, Milledgeville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leonarpv D, Wattace, Madison. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. Wm. Canter, 2266 Makiki 
Heights Drive, Honolulu 21. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Gronce Watiace, 2552 Manoa Road, 
Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mrs. Pavut Feppensen, Box 29, Kellogg. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs, V, Puinner, 833 Sho- 
shone St. No., Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mars. Ferpinano J, Frieput, 
vania Ave., Belleville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Manrorv E, Cox, 715 No. Cross 
St., Robinson. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mns. Warne M. Cory, ‘“‘Campbelland,”” Vee- 


149 S, Pennsyl- 


lersburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Hensent R. Hirt, 349 Bucking- 
ham Drive, Indianapolis 8 


IOWA 
State Regent—Mas. Evcene Henety, 1014 East St., Grinnell. 


State Vice Regent—Mns. Bunt D, Extiott, 311 N, Market 
St., Oskaloosa. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Lovis Ainsworts, Green 


Haven, Route 2, Derby. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Franx J. Kamaacn, 1404 Harrison 
St., Topeka, 


National Board of 
State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1949-50 


KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Dn. 
Lexington. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Bacon R. Moons, Harrodsburg. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mas, Joun N. Puarr, New Iberia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James C. Liven, 216 K Street, 
Monroe, 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Cuantes Locke, 
Elizabeth, 
State Vice Regent—Mans. 
_ St.. Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mnrs. Grorce W. S. Muscravs, 315 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ross B. Hacer, 703 Glen Alien 
Drive, Baltimore 29. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mas. Warren Smatruck Curnien, 64 Marl- 
borough St., Newburyport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atrrep Wuwiams, 112 Stratford 
Ave., Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mas. 
Ave., Ann Arbor. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Joun Atien Coox, 235 So. Jeni- 
son Ave., Lansing 15. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mnas. Rossins, RFD #2, Tracy. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Geonce Ray Jongs, 4933 Lyndale 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 9 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Manrs. Eowanp Cace Baewer, 435 W. 2nd St., 
larksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Harry A. Avexanper, Box 71], 
Grena 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mas. Witt1am J. Borv, RFD #2, St. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Martin Wore, Ambassado! 
Hotel, 3560 Broadway, Kansas City. 
MONTANA 


State Regent—Mas. Tuomas E, Lueapen, 924 So. Pacific, 
Dillon. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James Hitt Morrow, Moore. 
NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mrs. Brnon K. Wornatt, 1925 E Street, 
Lincoln 8. 
State Vice Regent--Mns. W. P. 2315 22nd St., 
Columbus. 
NEVADA 


Statg Regent—Mas. F. C. Bawy, 1229 Ralston St., Reno, 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Hotcoms, 770 California 
Ave., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Regent—Mas. Davw W. Anverson, 523 Beacon St., 
Manchester. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. J. Wenvatt 4 Elm 
Street, Lancaster. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mas. Parmer Martin War, 6000 Pacific Ave., 
Wildwood Crest. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ratrn Wetter Creentaw, 297 
Ogden Ave., West Englewood. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mnrs. J. F, Mappox, Box EE, Hobbs. 
State Vice Regent—Mus, Evcene B. Norra, 1815 Yucca 
Drive, Silver City. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mus. James Grant Park, 439 Bronxville 
Road, Bronxville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Tustma LzeBan Brown, 214 So. 
Clinton St., Olean, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Miss Many Vincinia Hoang, 206 Green St., 
ades! 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grornce N. Morann, 643 Sth Ave., 
Hendersonville. 


Winona Srevens Jones, 448 W. 3rd St., 


Delano Park, Cape 
Epowarp F. 149 Madison 


Warren C. Pomeroy, 1016 Oakland 
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NORTH 
State Regent—Mas. Hanny J. Wrensencen, 21 Sixth Ave., W., 
Dickinson. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. O. A. Srevens, 1110 10th St., No., 
Fargo. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mus. Franx O. McMmuex, 518 W. Market 


State Vice Regent—Mas. East B. Pancerr, 524 W. Cherry 
St., Galion. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mus. Vinci. Browne, Cedar Lakes RFD #3, 
nd. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Gronce Warson Davis, 2112 E. 
22nd Place, Tulsa 5. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mrs. Ancum W. McKeown, Route 2, Box 
101, Hood River. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Geonce Rosert Hysior, 544 N. 
7th St., Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mas. H. B. Kinxrarnice, 4405 Schenley 
Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Tuomas Lez, 1 Lothian Place, 
Philadelphia 28. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mase R. Cantson, P.O. Box 196, Iloilo, 
PS Vice Regent— 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mnus. Lovis Oxiver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., 
Providence 6. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Hanoin C. Jounson, 35 Friendly 
Road, Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. Rosent Kinc Wise, 1624 Heyward St., 
Columbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. James T. Owen, Elloree. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mus. A. F. Scuannweser, 305 E. Sth Ave., 


Mitchell. 
State Vice Regent—Maus. Lawaence Tinsier, Custer. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mas. Wuxi Gurron, 4301 Franklin 
Road, Nashville. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. T. J. Bosman, Observatory Drive, 
Nashville, 4. 


TEXAS 

State Regent—Mas. Franc Gastanp Trav, 710 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., Sherman. 

State Vice Regent—Maus. Lonerra Gaim Tuomas, 3302 So. 


3 State Wuiusm H. Locan, 2867 Fowler St., 


Mas. Gasce L. H. Brosszav 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mas. Lowe. Fuiercuer Hosarr 
2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mas. A 


Mas. Wuitam Burresworrn, 1923 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois. 908 


Mas. Bovars Jor, 1 
299 Lake Shore Road, 
Farms, Mich. 


‘Mas. Cuantes Beacu Boorze, 1 
2036 Osk St., South Pasadena, 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 
Mas. Russe. Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
. Becker 
633 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 


Mas. Hewny M. Roszart, Jn. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mas. Vavcart, 1940 
Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Mas. Faanx M. Dick, 1941 
“‘Dunmovin,”’ Cambridge, Md. 


Mas. Tuomas J. Mavipin, 1942 
Pickens, South Carolina. 
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VERMONT 
State Regent—Mas. Epwin A. Morss, Randolph. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Ricuarp C. Sovrncars, 67 Maple 
St., White River Junction. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Maus. Everett L. Rerass, Box 92, Salem. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Rosgrt Duncan, 218 S. Fairfax 
St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mas. Dante. Roy Swem, 1018 36th St. No., 
Seattle. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Crane R. Doster, 3323 Federal 
Ave., Everett. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Regent—Maus. J. Smrru, 1210 Ann St., Parkers- 


urg. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Kerra McCuune, 
Box 28, Hartford 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mnrs. H. Barker, 841 So. 3rd St., 
Wisconsin Rapids. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Eant M. Hare, 124 Park Place, 
Eau Claire. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Miss Isasett Jane Hurinc, 421 B Street, 
Rock Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Curforp W. Axteit, Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mrs. A. Wusur, 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. M. Dun ar, 1984/5 Ling 
Sen Lu, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mas. Gronce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, 
San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Josern A. Jones, Galiano 257, 
Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mns. Turopore W. Luiinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Dr., Roehampton, London S.W.15. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Rosext Brainanrp 2632 
Garfield St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mars. Steruen Frrzcison, i180 West 58th St., 
New York. N. Y. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Barton Auperson, c/o Guaranty 
Trust Co., Paris. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mas. Gzonce Evcenz, Box 235, Balboa. 
PUERTO RICO 


(Chapter Regent.) 


Mrs. Henry W. Doorer, P.O. Box 4263, San Juan. (Chap- 
ter Regent.) 
ITALY 
Mas. Vmera A, Smoot, Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. (Chap- 
ter Regent.) 


Mas. Wniusm H. Pouce 
135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


Mas. Jutivs Younc Tatmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. . 


s. J. 1963 
Iowa. 


Mas. Kent Hamitton, 1944 
2317 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mas. Watre Kitraepce, 1947 
“‘Whiteacres,”” Springfield, Vt. 


Mas. Jaues B. Caanxsnaw, 1939 


1020 West Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mas. Hanrez Donzrson Suerrann, 1943 Mas. E. Tuomas Born, 1948 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Mas. Howaan H. McCatt, 1948 
Ww Peachtree N E., Atiente, 
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Chap- 


Indians. . Louis J. O’Mann, Fairfax Hotel, Mass, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Americanism........ Cuantes R. Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Approved Schools. Epta S, Gisson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund...........Mns. Mase R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Conservation. A, Cunistin, Christin Ranch, San Fernando, Calif. 
Correct Use of the Flag..........++++++++.++Mns. Maurice C. Turner, 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas 5, Texas. 
Credentials H. Erwin, 821 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage.........Mnrs. Ror C. Bowxer, 4415 39th St., N, W., Washington, D. C. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. Mrs. LaFayerre LeVan Porter (600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship..............Mnrs. Roy E. Herwoop, 201 Prospect St., Portland, Maine. 


D. A. R. Museum... Roy James Faizrson (3412 Gables Court, Tampa, Fla.), 1720 D St., 
. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


D. A. R. Student Loan Fund..........+++:5 ens Howarp B, Gornam, 380 Lloyd Ave., Providence 6, R. I. 

Ellis Island-Angel Island.............+.+++++.+Mnrs, Geornce A. Kunner, 30 S. 12th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Genealogical Records.........+.+++++++++++Mas. H, J. Dunavant, 1040 Queens Rd., Myers Park, Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Girl Home Makers........+.-+++e+++e+++++eMns, Frang C, Love, 600 Allen St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Insignia. ees eeeMns, Lez Crinton, 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., Tulsa 5, Okla. 

Junior American Citizens..............+..+++Mrs. Caantes B, Horrman, 2080 Dexter St., Denver 7, Colo. 


Junior Membership.......... eeeeeeeseeeeeeMiss Mary Heren Norte, Faculty Exchange, Box 326, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Membership ........... Jutrus Y. Tatmapce, 1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Motion Picture.......... eececeeeeeeeeeeeeMns, LeRoy Montcomery, 7 Fairfield Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 

National Defense............++:- «eeeeeeeeeMrs, Cyrus G. Martin (412 E. 2nd St., Chattanooga 3, Tenn.), 1720 D St., 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Press Relations. Hensert Ratston Hitt, 349 Buckingham Dr., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


Program .......0eececeeceecececceceeseeeMrs. T. H. Napier (8 Vine Street, Montevallo, Ala.), 1720 D St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Radio and Television.............++.+++++.+.++Miss Dororsy Frances Wricat, 48 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 
Resolutions......... Roy V. Sorewper, Ashland, Kansas. 
Transportation ........-00eeeeceeeenee ..++Mrs. Joun Baytey O’Brien, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Administrative Committees 


Executive Mrs, Roscoz C, O’Braneg, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
Laura Crank Coox (172 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich.), 1720 D St., 
. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Auditing Heren M. McMacxiw (413 N. Broadway, Salem, Ill.), 1720 D St., 
. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Printing Karnanine Marrutes (59 West St., Seymour, Conn.), 1720 D 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Buildings and Grounds..... + Davi D. Carpwett (3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Art Critics...... Macon James, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Personnel ...... Rex Hays Ruoapes, 3228 Cleveland Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Advisory Committee....... eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeMn, C. F, Jaconsen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington. D. C. 
D. A. R. Handbook..... Mas. James B. Patron, 1676 Franklin Ave.. Columbus 5. Ohio. 

Parliamentarian . Mrs. Hampton Freminc, 1622 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Chairmen of Special Committees 


Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell 
Tower at Valley C. Lancsron, 531 Roosevelt Ave., York, Pa. 


Units Overseas... Ropent Brarnanp Moserey, 2632 Garfield St., N. W., Washington 8, 


Building Fimance,......++eeeeeeeeseee0000Mnrs, Rex Hays Reoapes, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Building Promotion Committee............+++Mas. V. Evcens Hotcomag, 2016 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 
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THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED WITH CITED AUTHORITY" 


FINEST CAST BRONZE (American and Foreign) 
BY 
ee THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
imperishable! 80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, Y. 
e Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Everlasting! Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 
Weatherproof! —— 


uarterly 
One of the t.0. Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


P Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
Price each...... . $9.00 of the United States 


6 or more... ea. 8.25 


12 or more... ea. 7.75 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. ° 
IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. J u d d & D e tw el le r 
PRICE ON REQUEST. INCORPORATED 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS (Established in 1868) 
WORLD WAR Il HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure PRINTERS 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


“MY KINSMEN” 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, family 

history, near relatives, etc. Complete with directions and FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine present for child or WASHINGTON 2- DC 

adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfaction or refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


The National Board of Management at its meeting on October 20, 1948 vo 
to discontinue the percentage formerly allowed to chapters on subscriptions. 
subscription rate is still $2.00 a year, but that amount must be sent the Treasu 
General for each subscription. This change became effective on January 1, 194 
The Board also voted to increase the price of single copies of our magazine 
copy; as rs cate. 
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